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A Mother’s Prayer 
By Caroline Kellogg 


WATCH my baby boy play round my knee ; 
I touch the tousled sunny curls and see, 
For every golden thread a care. 
*‘God help him," is my prayer, 
And if I pray, 
He cannot go astray. 
I watch my boy grow taller day by day ; 
I put the precious baby clothes away : 
On every tiny dress, a tear, 
A tear for every year— 
But if I pray 
He cannot go astray. 


I see my boy—a man bowed at my knee ; 
I touch the tousled, sunburned curls and see, 
For every darkened thread, a care. 
**God help him,'’ is my prayer, 

And if I pray 

He cannot go astray. 
I know his head is bowed in anguish keen, 
Repentance for a grievous, soul-deep sin ; 
Repentance true at mother's knee. 
God led him. 

* That if I pray 
He cannot go astray. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Now I see 
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Loditorial 


Weakness fought against may be- 
come strength for the fighter. If 
one is a coward, he may gain thereby the finest 
Courage ; if quick-tempered, a deeper self-control ; 
if dictatorial and dogmatic, a rare gentleness of spirit. 
“To him that overcometh ’’ is the promise given, — 
hot to him of great endOwments. 


* 


How Strength 
Comes 


No one can do a man harm but 
himself. The injuries that others 
ould do him may be turned to blessings. The 
Mjuries that he does himself may destroy his very 


Man's Worst Foe 






soul. Malice, hate, evil-speaking, and covetous- 
ness eat into the character until only a skeleton 
remains, the semblance of a man,—dead to himself 
and to the world,—whom only the grace of God can 
make to live again. 

' % 


God’s Standara Vhat God would have us to be is 
the the true standard for us to aim at. 
Only Right One What men may think of us and of 
our ways is a minor matter in comparison. As 
Thomas 4 Kempis says: ‘‘ Thou art not the more 
holy for being praised, nor the more worthless for 
being dispraised. What thou art, that thou art: 
neither by words canst thou be made greater than what 
thou art in the sight of God.’’ Yet, being human, 
we are inevitably affected by the praise or dispraise 
of our fellow-mortals. This is well, if only we watch 
carefully that our course is the more conformed to 
God’s judgment and requirements. 


% 


Eternal life is something more than 
A life after death, 
however prolonged, would be worth 
no more‘than a tale of years equally numerous in 
this world, unless it brought us into truer and closer 
relations with God. It would be to us not a joy, 
but a weariness, to look forward to. ‘It is the pros- 
pect of living more truly to God and with God that 
makes the hereafter a satisfying prospect. It is the 
sense of having something within us, which this life 
never has given scope to, but which will come to 
fruition in the sunshine of God’s presence, that 
makes -the ground of our hope in this direction. 
Endless life without God would be a dreadful pros- 
pect. Endless life, which involves a sharing of 
the life of the eternal One, is the Christian’s hope. 
And he has the earnest and foretaste of it already 
in this life when he comes into right relations with 
God in Jesus Christ. ‘‘ He that hath the Son hath 
the life’’ which is eternal. He has a drop. He 
looks forward to the ocean. 


Something Better : 
than endless life. 
Endless Life 


~ 


Goodness is modest. Evil is one 


Unadvertised Good i's 

of the noisiest and most persistent 
One need not hunt with a search- 
light to learn what it is doing. Newspapers, neigh- 
borhood gossips, and the other tell-tale signs of the 
times, combine to create an exaggerated, pessimistic 
impression of the preponderance of evil over good. 
But, while the evil in the world is no less than it 
seems, the sum of the good is far greater than it 
seems. 


of advertisers. 


There are thousands of every-day heroes 
for the right who do not proclaim their exploits. 
The roster of the world’s unselfish deeds is not 
called on the public square every morning. The 
sums men give secretly for charity are not set over 
against those openly squandered on excesses. It is 
well, therefore, to make due allowance, because it 
is in the very nature of goodness to be unobtrusive. 
It cannot talk about itself, much less brag. Yet it 
is as likely now as in Elijah’s time to be actually 
many times greater than it appears. There is 





hal 


enough of unheralded good in the world to encour- 
age God’s children, even when the Devil seems to 
be having his own way. 


*%% % 


Presence of Unseen Light 


Mas can see only what he has eyes for seeing, 

and his eyes can see only what falls within the 
range of his vision. As you ride over the water on 
a moor t night, you observe a long line of light 
upon the water, in the direction of the moon, It 
seems as though the moonlight fell upon just that 
narrow strip of rippling water, leaving all the rest in 
complete or comparative darkness. ‘The fact is, of 
course, that not a ray more falls on that strip than 
all the rest. Indeed, as the vessel moves onward, 
your eye passes from one strip to another, finding 
each in turn lit up by the moon, while what lies nex: 
is in the darkness, 

Just so it is in the spiritual world. We are con- 
stantly deceived as to the extent of the shining of 
the light, because we see only what comes at the 
angle of our personal vision. This is due in part to 
our necessary limitation as beings of finite percep- 
tions. We have not the divine range of vision with 
which God gazes into every heart, watching the 
struggle of essential light with its moral darkness. 
The highest and the holiest creature in the blessed 
life cannot measure the searching and shining of the 
divine love in its quest for the answering love of the 
spirits He has made. It can but guess it from the flash 
of joy that lights up the heaven of heavens when the 
love finds its response, and ‘there is joy in the 
presence of the angels of God over’’ a sinner that 
has repented, and come at once to itself and to its 
Maker. 

But we also fall short of seeing the shining of the 
divine light in the spirits of our fellow-men to, the 
extent that we might if we made the best use of our 
If we were more in sympathy with 
God, and less self-centered, we should see far more 
of it If we could put ourselves where the sun or 


opportunities. 


moon is, and look over the waters, we should see the 
light shining upon every wave on the ocean, not merely 
And if 
we were more able, by sympathy with God and by a 
profound sharing of his desires and purposes, to put 
ourselves in so far into his place, we should have a 
like vision of the outgoing of his light and love to 
men. 


on the narrow strip of our ordinary vision. 


It is not in the times of coldness and indifference 
to the well-being of our fellow-men that we get the 
largest and truest vision of what God purposes for 
them, and is doing for them. It is not when we are 
nearest to God that we are most hopeless about man. 
If we can look back to the days of our first love, we 
shall find that not only were all men closer and dearer 
to us in those joyful days, but we had an especial sense 
of God’s nearness to them and his helpfulness toward 
them.* We were quick to see and warm to welcome 
every sign of good in them as an evidence of God’s 
grace in them. We now look back, possibly, to that 
state of feeling, as the warmth of delusion and of 
over-confidence. May it not, rather, have been 
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the hour of vision, when we caught a glimpse of very idea of brotherhood and of communion required 
God's actual presence and working in men’s hearts, this, as Orientals looked at it. But there are many who 
and saw the light where we have ceased to see it, ave no doubt as to the historic fact who do not claim 
but where it still shines ? - to follow closely the historic pattern. No one doubts 

Another cause of the narrowing of our vision of ‘Dt the ta Supper was first observed in the = 
the light is found in our egotistic attitude toward our ee ee pepo Bristions gt ngptagardies 
brethren. We fall into the habit of seeing them, ™** 5® observed im the momning, before any other food 


é is eaten. Many Christians who believe that the bread 
not as they are, but as they affect us, suit our plans, yong aot the Last Supper°was unleavened bread use 
or get in our way. We do not even try to see all 


' leavened bread in its present observance. The argu- 
round people, but are content to catch a glimpse of ments, pro and con, for conformity or for change, can be 


the angle which lies nearest us, and to form our found, in denominational and controversial journals. 
judgment from that. So we fail entirely of that They would be out of place in these columns. 

sympathetic insight that Shakespeare was sent to _ 
impart to us. Our neighbors, are not rounded hu- 


man beings to us, with the same inner life, the same Chariets of Fire Dible figures are naturally drawn from 
round of joys and sorrows, as we ourselves ex- ina the land and from the experience and 
perience. They are like the Norse Huldres, solid ‘***t® Systeme observations of the Bible writers in 
seeming on the side turned to us, but hollow on the ‘he times of the writing of the Bible. War chariots 
other side. And because we care to know so little Were 4 Prominent agency of sovereigns of the East in 
of them, and are content with but a fragment of those days. Hence they are used in the Bible as sym- 
Y ‘ A ‘ bols of the power of the King of kings. We are to get 
vision, we miss the sight of much goodness that God ; : 
- 4 ‘ : from this figure a suggestion of the sure protection of 
is working in the earth and in the hearts of men. 


, ; God's dear ones. We are not, however, to suppose 
We come to the dark fancy that there is no light of 


: : that God had in heaven, in former times, just such royal 
love in hearts where we have taken no pains to seek chariots as Oriental sovereigns then used. The refer- 


any, and that the world is cold and dreary for want ence to chariots of fire in Elijah’s day has caused many 

of a divine presence to warm and light it up. It is inquiries as to the precise shape and mission of those 

the illusion of the inward vision which corresponds figurative agencies of God’s ministry: An IIlinois worker 

to the optical illusion that seems to show the moon Suggests a correspondence of natural phenomena in the 

shining oa but a narrow strip of a darkened sea. West with those figures of speech from the ancient East. 
‘The more intense a man’s love of his fellow-men, MH Sys : 

and the keener his sympathies with God’s great pur- _In the Notes on Open Letters, your issue of August 13, there is 


poses of love, the more the light and joy in the spir- asked a question which, I think, I can in part answer. This is in 
. / ; 3 P regard to the chariot of fire in which some suppose Elijah was 
its of men will be disclosed to him. It is the man taken to heaven. ‘he record, according to the Authorized Ver- 


who has the true vision of these who is able to ‘‘re-_ sion, distinctly states that he went up to heaven in a whirlwind. 
joice always,” 4s the Apostle bids the Thessalonians What is a whirlwind? The cyclones that have raged through the 


ma Tha te i f ‘ United States during the past few years would seem to well an- 
do. The Spirit which inspired that command has a wer the definition of such a whirlwind as could pick up a man 


larger acquaintance with the world’s evil than we can and carry him out of sight, as that spoken of in connection with 
have He is grieved by evil and sin even in the Elijah. The chariot of fire which the record states was seen was 


: mig ’ the fire within the cyclone. At the time the great St. Louis cyclone, 
saints whom he loves and is training. Yet he bids of May 27, 1896, was at its height, I was looking at the falling rain 


us rejoice on solid and lasting grounds, in view of and listening to the furious wind, but I was so situated that the 
. . , ‘ ¥ l invisi . I 
the war the light is waging with the darkness, and of funnel-shaped cloud was invisible tome. In the southwest I no- 


r 5 : : 6 . ticed a great illumination, which at the time I thought was caused 
its continual, solid, and lasting victories. Nature py the burning of a large building. Afterwards I was informed 


shrinks from the demand ; grace enjoins it, because that the illumination was caused by a pillar of fire within the 

the Spirit sees farther and truer than man can cyclone, the fire being seen by many people as the cloud went 
oy I . ‘ ARTES BIHER over the city. As the language of the Bible is metaphorical to a 
ro nature it often seems as if the spiritual light at wonderful extent, a plausible, if not reasonable, supposition is 

most balanced the darkness, as day and night balance __ that the so-called chariot of fire was what people now know to be 

each other through the round year. But night, after * paler of Sie wae s egtons. 

all, is but the tiny shadow of our petty planet, which The truth which the Bible suggests for our comfort in 


contracts in its outward sweep from the sun until it its figures of speech is far more important than even the 
explanation of the figures of speech themselves. 


becomes a mere point, and then vanishes. Day is 
our share of the great sea of light which floods the % 
solar system, and sweeps on to meet the answering 


floods from still other systems and suns. eee Sot bineees Hat the Sandey- 


and school lessons are not closely studied 
Joram or Jehoram jn midsummer, or that the lesson 
writers can make a mis-step in the month of August 
without stirring up a commotion among keen-eyed 
readers in different parts of the country, he would be 
disabused of that opinion by a few days in the editorial 
rooms of The Sunday School Times. It is good Bishop 
Warren who has raised a flutter among the critics this 
time. An Ohio teacher says : 
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Motes on Open Letters 


It is one thing to know about a Bible 
custom as a historical fact; it is an- 
other thing to he sure as to the true 
intent and spirit of that Bible custom. Even those who 
agree as to the first point do not necessarily agree as to 
the second. A Pennsylvania Bible student comes with 
this question, in a manner that seems to indicate the 
belief that the settlement of the first question involves a 
settlement of the second : 


One Cup 
of Communion ? 


In your issue for August 6, Bishop Warren speaks of Jehoram, 
Ahab's son-in-law, as the one to whom Naaman came. Isn't he 
mistaken? Wasn't it Jehoram, or Joram, Ahab's son ? 


A Massachusetts teacher similarly asks : 


Is Bishop Warren correct in speaking of Jehoram in the lesson 


. : ' : . for August 21? 
I come to you for your explanation of a passage involving a his- 


torical event in the life of our Lord, which, because of the peculiar 
tendencies developing at present in favor of the individual com- te 
munion cup, Saeames especially interesting. In Matthew 26 : 27 In The Sunday School Times of August 6, in the lesson for 
it says, “And he took the cup, and gave thanks, and gave to August 21, it seems that Bishop Warren, in his Teaching Points, 
them.’’ Are we to understand by this that Christ blessed one has fallen into an error. In paragraph 5, in speaking of the mar- 
cup, and that his disciples all drank out of the same cup, or did riage and death of Jehoram, while evidently referring to Jehorami 
each one have his own cup filled from the one blessed? T am a of Israel, he states what is true of Jehoram of Judah, but is not 
student in the theological seminary, and am anxious. to know the ‘ee of Jehoram of Israel If I am in error, and if there is any 
srue force, pro and con, of the various arguments made in favor explanation or interpretation according to which Bishop Warren's 
of the common cup at the Lord's Supper, as over against the in- eee aay be true, I would esteem it a great kindness if you 
dividual cup now being advocated and adopted by some. May I would enlighten me in regard to this matter. 
have your preference in this matter? Of course, Bishop Warren has made a > aan 
One familiar with Oriental customs can hardly have a point, and the alert readers are right in pointing it out. 
doubt that the practice was to drink out of the same The Bishop will be glad to know that his scholars are so 
cup, and to eat out of a common dish, and Gat et was watchful of his words, and so ready to notice what is 
conformed to in the case of «* the Lord's Supper. The correct and what is not. Jehoram, or Joram, a son of 


And a watcher from the hills of West Virginia says : 


Ahab, was king of Israel at the same time that Jehoram, 
or Joram, ason-in-law of Ahab, was king of Judah, It 
is not to be wondered at that their names and histories 
were, and are, often confused. There are Correspon. 
dences and differences in prominent names which con. 
fuse readers in modern times. Jonathan Edwards was PR 
college president who died soon after he was clected, 
Jonathan Edwards was a college president who died soon 
after he was elected. Yet these two men were not the 
same, nor were they presidents of the same College, 
although they are often confused with each other. 
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From Contributors 


Light on an Ancient Heathen Deity 


The Cult of Ashera 


By Professor Dr. Peter Jensen 


T IS well known that the cult of Ashera is forbidden 
in the Old Testament, but there is a difference of 
opinion as to what we are to understand by it. Scholars 
like Stade take the view that originally and actually 
ashera denotes a sacred pillar, and that only erroneously 
and at a later time a goddess similar to Astarte was un- 
derstood by it. Hence the connection of the asheras with 
Baal. Baudissin, -however, regards Ashera solely as a 
goddess, similar in character to Astarte, and the images 
placed beside the altar as her symbols. This view is 
doubtless correct, ang recommends itself particularly on 
account of its simplicity. 

The cuneiform inscriptions from El-Amarna in Fgypt 
became of importance in connection with this question. 
A man who plays a leading part in these inscriptions 
bears a name which signifies ‘‘Servant of the Deity 
Ashrat(u),’’ or ‘‘ Ashirt(u).’’ Before this word stands the 
sign’ for divinity, thus making it unquestionably the 
name of a deity, and, on account of the ¢ before the vowel 
ending, as unquestionably that of a goddess. The nanie 
Ashera going back to an elder Ashirtu; the Ashera ques. 
tion seems once-‘more to be solved in favor of those who 
see in her originally and only a sort of Astarte, and wife 
of Baal. This is very well as far as it goes, but the 
question is not so easy to settle. From the writing of 
the personal name in question it cannot be decided 
whether we are to consider it a West Semitic name or 
not. Although its bearer sojourned in West Semitic 
territory, in Phenicia and in the country northeast from 
it, it does not necessarily follow that he was a West 
Semite. He might be a Babylonian, for instance, bear- 
ing a Babylonian name, and consequently containing 
the name of a Babylonian deity, Ashirtu, or Ashratu, in 
its second part. 

We only know, therefore, that there is mention made 
of a goddess Ashirtu about 1400 B.C. But whether the 
name be West Semitic, or, perhaps, Babylonian, it can- 
not be denied that, even with this uncertainty, it makes 
the pillar theory improbable, although it proves nothing 
directly. 

And now, there really was a Babylonian goddess 
Ashrat ! . In a late Neo-Babylonian text we find mention 
of a deity, Ashrat of Eshakila, the great temple of Bel 
in Babylon, and of another of Ezida, the temple of 
Nebo, in the neighboring city Borsippa. And these 
are positively proved to be goddesses. The above-men- 
tioned ‘‘Servant of Ashratu’’ (Ashirtu) might, there- 
fore, indeed be a Babylonian. 

This, however, is not the solution. -For a long while 
the following two deities have been known as a pair, the 
god MAR-TU, with an Assyrian equivalent until recently 
unknown, designated as ‘‘He from the Mountains,” 
‘‘The Lord of the Mountains,’’ and his wife, Ningv- 
edina, with an Assyrian equivalent also until lately u0- 
known. Of their functions nothing definite could be 
learned, only it seemed possible that the masculine 
deity might be a god of the storm in general, or of the 
west wind, provided that his group of cuneiform sigs 
did not denote him, according to his origin, from the 
Westland, or the land of the Amorites, instead of indi- 
cating his nature. 

Some recently published texts help us farther on, and, 
above all, establish the names of the two deities. Tb¢ 
goddess is no other than our Ashratu, and the name 
the god is Amurru. We also,learn at least something 
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more of the real significance of the goddess. As her 
husband is called ‘‘ Lord of the Mountains,’’ so is she 
called, and really is, ‘‘mistress of the plains'’ or « of 
the wilderness.”’ Of a deity named Amurru we knew 
nothing before. On account of its corresponding ideo- 
gram, MAR-TU, the name may be interpreted in two 
different ways. It means either «The Westwind" or 
«He from the Westland'’ (the land of the Amorites). 
The fact that he is considered lord of the mountains 
would harmonize well with either interpretation. The 
west wind comes in Babylonia from the direction of the 
range of the Lebanon Mountains, being the characteristic 
feature of the Westland, or land of the Amorites. 

If, however, his wife Ashratu is mistress of the plains, 
or wilderness, as he is lord of the mountains, it seems 
reasonable to infer, from this contrast, that, as she in- 
habits the plains, he would occupy and inhabit the 
mountains, and that, accordingly, he was called Amurru 
because his home was in a mountain range of the West, 
in the land of the Amorites, and that, in consequence, 
both he and his wife Ashratu were strangers in Babylonia. 

Would this be something unheard of? No. Other 
gods from the Westland have found their way into the 

jabylonian pantheon ; thus Sharrapu and Birdu, twin 
gods who correspond to Babylonian hypostases of Neri- 
gal, perhaps meaning ‘‘the burner’’ and ‘‘ the cold.’’ 

Years ago, a seal inscription was published containing 
the names of two deities, of which the second one was 
Ashratum. The first one, which we hope will prove to 
be that of her husband, was poorly edited, and in the 
original also hard to decipher, the engraving having 
been anything but faultless ; but, according to the origi- 
nalin St. Petetsburg, there can be no doubt that Ra-ma- 
nu-um (that is, Ramanum) is to be read. 

And now light begins to dawn, and we are no longer 
groping in the dark. Ramman is the Assyrian name of 
the weather god, and it may be of importance to our 
question to know that the name of this god found its 
way westward to the Syrians, as that of the Syrian 
weather god Hadad found its way to the Assyro-Baby- 
lonians. 

We now recognize in Amurru-Ramanum and Ashra- 
tum the lord of the heavens and. god of the weather, 
and his wife, the goddess of the earth, the originally 
common Semitic pair, which can be variously traced in 
the West Semitic country. 

sa‘al and Astarte correspond to Ba‘l and Athtar in 
Arabia. ‘* What Ba‘l waters’’ is land watered by the 
rain. Such land is also called Athtaric. Here Ba‘ 
still appears as rain-providing lord of the heavens, 
Athtar as owing to him her fruitfulness and fecundity. 

Dagon also, the god of the Philistines, like the Assy- 
rian Dagan, is the lord of the heavens. Arabic dagana, 
with the signification ‘‘to rain continuously,’’ furnishes, 
perhaps, its etymology. The Hebrew dagan (‘‘grain'’) 
is the same word. Grain is the joint production of the 
lord of the heavens and the goddess of earth. Ceres is 
the name of the goddess of grain, and consequently of 
the grain itself. 

In Syria we find at the head of all the gods Hadad, 
the weather god, with his wife Atargatis, the goddess of 
earth. Jehovah, the God of Israel, is also spoken of as 
walking in the weather. He sits upon the cherubs of 
the clouds and upon the pouring rain. In this category 
belong also Ramman-Amurru and his wife Ashratu, 
The weather god of the Amorites, Amurru-Ramman, is 
lord of the mountains, because on the mountain heights 
gather the clouds that nourish the plains below ; and 
Ashratu, the mistress of the fields, is his wife, because 
they owe their fruitfulness to the rains from above. 

According to the Old Testament, Ashera is the wife 
of Baal. Basal, however, in Phenicia, is identical with 
Dagon and Hadad-Ramman, the lords of heaven and 
weather gods. Ramman’s wife now being Ashratu, 
there can be no longer any doubt that Ashratu and 
Ashera are one and the same, and that Ashera is, con- 
sequently, a goddess of the earth, a goddess of receiving 
fee undity. 

This does not, however, as yet exhaust the significa- 
tion of our newly gained knowledge. The Babylonians 
have received the Amorite weather-god of the Westland 
and his wife Ashirtu into their own cult. What induced 
Nem to do so? What the Assyro-Babylonians under- 
stand by «« Westland '’ has to be determined in each par- 
° ular case, It may mean the land of Lebanon, —and 
this is its original meaning. Sut ‘‘ the Westland,”’ the 
land of the Amorites, is also the desert ; for kings of this 
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land live in tents, according to the well-known cylinder 
of Cyrus. #Where does he originate, —this Amorite, this 
western Ramman, Amurru? It would be most natural to 
answer : ‘‘ From the desert,'’ for it borders on Babylonia. 
But the Amorite Ramman is lord of the mountain or 
mountain range, and there are no mountains in the 
Syrian desert. He must therefore have come from the 
western countries on the Mediterranean, or near by, and 
from the same region also his wife Ashirtu-Ashratu. In 
these very regions the cult of Ashera is known to have 
existed. 

From which part of this region did they come? This 
question seems easily solved, as the natural supposition 
would be that they came from the land of Lebanon. 
For in earlier times, first of all, this land is to be under- 
stood by the land of Amurru, and in the land of Lebanon 
is also the Lebanon mountain system, the mountains of 
Amurru. Besides, it is in Phenicia and its bordering 
districts that we meet with the man whose name signifies 
‘* Servant of Ashirtu-Ashratu."’ 

Another argument may be added : If this pair of deities 
did not have its origin in the immediate neighborhood 
of Babylonia, it is reasonable to suppose that commer- 
cial intercourse brought them there. The Phenicians 
were the commercial people among the West Semites. 
Finding, therefore, an Amurrii(i) before the gates of 
Sippar in northern Babylonia in very ancient times,— 
in the third pre-Christian millenium, —we in all 
probability have to understand by it a Phenician com- 
mercial colony. It seems, then, most reasonable to 
assume that the Lebanon district was the home of the 
Amorite Ramman and his wife Ashirtu-Ashratu. 

Now, however, we find her later also in Palestine 
under the younger name Ashera. This does not seem 
so very remarkable, after all ; for, considering the close 
affinity of the Phenicians in the land of Amurru with 
the Canaanites, could not easily the cult of Ashera be 
extended over the land of Lebanon, and over Palestine 
as well? Surely! But considering, on the one hand, 
that at the earliest time the land of Lebanon alone could 
lay claim to the name of land of the Amorites, and that 
it was there where the name of the goddess Ashirtu was 
first mentioned on West Semitic territory ; and finding, 
on the other hand, that’ later on the Israelites regarded 
the Amorites as the aborigines of*Palestine, and that the 
cult of Ashera for this later time is proved, as far as we 
at, present can see, for Palestine alone, ought we not 
once more to take up the Amorite question, and, in- 
stead of consigning the Amorites of Palestine to the 
realm of legends, consider the possibility that at some, 
‘so far uncertain, time, Amorites from Lebanon may 
have invaded Palestine, and established themselves 
there, if even in the northern part only. They would 
in that case have transplanted the cult of Ashera into 
Palestine. — 

Ba‘ai and Ashera, the Old Semitic lord of heaven, and 
his wife, the goddess of the earth, the weather-god, the 
god of the vain and of generative fruitfulness, and the 
goddess of productive fecundity,—the m-.cculine heaven 
and the feminine earth,—these are the gods of the Sem- 
ites ; these are the gods also to the north of the Semitic 
territory, and to the west of it in regions where but re- 
cently it begins to dawn. 

A short time ago I knew little or nothing of the re- 
ligion of the so-called Hittites, or, as they call them- 
selves, the Hatians, who were, as is now positively 
established, the ancestors of the present Armenians. I 
am more enlightened now. At the head of their gods 
stood the weather-god, whose symbol is the trident, the 
sign of lightning. He is the lord of vegetation, the king 
of Hati, the great valiant Baba (?), probably meaning 
‘« father."’ 

His wife is the great mother of Hati, ‘‘ the queen"’ 
and ‘‘great goddess,’’ who, like the Syrian Atargatis, 
forced lions into her service. And just as once a sun- 
god attached himself as lover to this Syrian mistress of 
the gods, thus together with her husband, the weather- 
god Hadad, forming a trinity, as can be inferred from 
various things ; so the Hittite-Hatian mistress of the 
gods had in her train a man ona leopard, a Hercules, 
and, no doubt, a sun-god also; and as in Syria the 
husband and the lover of the great goddess finally be- 
came one and the same person, just in the same way 
were blended later on the lover and husband of the Hit- 
tite-Hatian great mother into one and the same person, 
at least in Tarsus, the capital of Kilikion, the chief -Hit- 
tite-Hatian kingdom in Asia Minor. 
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This is significant. Apparently we can hardly avoid 
assuming some connection between this West Semitic 
and the Hittite trinity. On which side, in this case, the 
priority lies, cannot be doubtful. The Hittites, and, no 
doubt, also tle old Cyprians, formed their script after 
Egyptian models. Their art is influenced in part by 
that of the Egyptians, but more particularly, at least 
indirectly, by that of the Assyrians. It can, in fact, be 
eonsidered a sort of wild offshoot of the latter. Of an 
influence upon the Semites by the Hittites scarcely anys 
thing is to be perceived, a fact easily accounted for. 

According to all appearances, at one time in Syria, the 
Hittites, a rough uncultured people, fell upon, the 
Syrians, who were saturated with Assyrian culture, and 
this could not but impress them very, forcibly, and spur 
them on to imitation. Was it any wonder, therefore, if 
highly developed national cults, with pompous exhibi- 
tions, and accompanied by all that serves to gratify the 
senses, exercised a special attraction, and were received 
by the ‘: Hittites’’ ? 

Thus the great Syrian goddess won the right of citizen- 
ship among the ‘ Hittites’’ as the great goddess and the 
great mother of the Hittite country, and, with her, her 
husband and her lover. This fact admits. the assump- 
tion that these three were not altogether strangers there, 
but were established on a substratum of native gods with 
kindred functions. The cult of the great mother did 
not stop with the Hittites ; it had grown popular, and 
corresponded too well with human sensuality to find a 
barrier in Hittite nationality. We meet with it later in 
Asia Minor, especially among the Phrygians. In the 
center of their religious worship we find the great mother 
side by side with her beloved Attis, and in their god of 
thunder and lightning we have reason to recognize her 
husband. 

Whether the cult of the great goddess and mother is 
very old in Phrygia cannot as yet be stated positively. 
But it seems impossible to reject the supposition that her 
cult, following the traces of the victorious Hittite-Hatian 
nation, must have spread in Asia Minor at a compara- 
tively early period in the first pre-Christian millenium, 
or even before. From there it conquered Europe. 

University of Marburg, Germany. 
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A Cure For Eye Trouble 
By Julia. B. Foster 


CERTAIN man had eye trouble, and by reason of 

it he could not see clearly. Yet he did not know 

that he had eye trouble. He did. not even guess that it 

was the way he looked at people which made them ap- 

pear so ugly. But he became aware that a melancholy 

and bitterness afflicted him, and, hearing of a physician 

who bore a great reputation, he resolved to consult the 

famous practitioner. ‘‘I will visit this great physician, 

for I am sure I have a secret malady of some strange 
sort,’’ he thought. 

When the interview occurred, the physician said 
gently : ‘‘ Yes, you have a serious trouble,—a trouble 
which you share with half the world. By reason of a 
cast in your eye, you see things in a false, distorted 
fashion. I have a mirror which will reveal to you your 
fault and its effect.’’ 

So the physician turned the mirror, and in it the 
patient beheld himself and his ‘vision as it really was. 
And he also saw how a man could not fail to look to 
those eyes,—cross, ugly, twisted, stooped, hump-shoul- 
dered, crooked limbed. 

‘* Look through the spectacles I will give you now,"’ 
said the physician, again most gently,—for healing 
comes most often by gentle means,—and with a cool, 
soft touch, he slipped the glasses in place. ‘‘Let me 
hold the mirror again,’’ he said, almost tenderly. 

And when the patient looked into the mirror, behold ! 
the glasses had remedied his defect. His bitterness was 
gone, and, as he looked abroad, he saw all things as 
God had made them, in beauty and goodness. For him 
the waters ran and danced, the trees waved and spread 
their leaves, the flowers opened and shed fragrance, and 
every creeping thing, in the perfection of its being, told 
of the wonder of its creation. Above all, in a man he 
saw his brother, him whom he had always longed for, 
made in the image of God, and standing upright before 
his Maker. 


“Oh !"’ cried the patient, with rapturous brczth, 
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*oh, sir, tell me your name, that I may never forget 
who has worked for me this great transformation !"’ 
**l am Love!’’ answered the great physician with a 
smile. 
Alameda, Cal. 
* 
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Martial Law in the Moral World 
By William R. Campbell 


HE exigencies of government and of society not 
unfrequently call for the proclamation of martial 
law. The ordinary regulations of a district or depart- 
ment are superseded by special enactments. Saloons 
may be closed, the freedom of travel abridged, property 
appropriated or déstroyed, and civil processes be held 
in abeyance. In war, during the prevalence of a plague, 
in a great calamity of flood or fire, special functions are ex- 
ercised by the superior authorities of the country, and re- 
strictions placed upon people and goods. Vast herds of 
cattle have been destroyed by order of the government 
in South Africa to stamp out the rinderpest. 

For the purpose of spiritual safety, a man must often 
declare martial law in his life. The invalid accepts 
unreservedly the physician's regimen instead of the 
‘customary diet. One with shattered nerves commits 
himself to the neural specialist. When one discovers 
signs of anarchy in his moral nature, he is justified in 
the use of extraordinary means to control the revolt. 
He discards strong drink, and does not allow himself to 
come in contact with the associations which have hith- 
erto inflamed his life. The Saviour sanctioned this resort 
to war measures : *‘ If thine eye offend thee, pluck it out.”’ 

In a disorganized state of society, citizens have to 
establish martial law for their protection. The San 
‘Francisco Regulators are famous in history. The man 
who is caught opening a crevasse by cutting the levee 
is, by common consent, dealt with summarily. 

What the government does to repress a riot, the medi- 
cal authorities to prevent the spread of disease, the cap- 
tain ofa ship to put down a mutiny, and communities 
to prevent pillage, one ought not to be ashamed or 
afraid to do for himself. Even though some -forms of 
self-denial and abstinence need be enforced only for a 
certain age and special condition, yet there is profound 
wisdom in some temporary expedients. 

Churches act on this principle in regard to many 
practices and amusements which, though not originally 
evil, have become so corrupting that isolation is the 
only justifiable attitude. Families often have to declare 
a blockade for the health and moral welfare of their 
children and neighbors, and spiritual quarantine for a 
saint is as rational as a medical one by physicians. 
Some lives, in certain domains of their area, may re- 
quire that this martial law rule be permanent Special 
evils which threaten to become chronic must be dealt 
with severely while we are in the flesh. Paul said, ‘I 
buffet my body, and bring it into bondage."’ Happy is 
the man whose constitution responds to the gentle per- 
suasions of grace. Heroic is he who dares i put the 
pressure of martial law on his rebellious powers. 


Roxbury, Mass. 
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One Hundred Years Ago 


By the Rev. Frank H. Kasson 


|* is interesting to look back a century. The diary of 

the Rev. Thomas Robbins, D.D., which, beginning 
with January, 1796, continues fifty-eight years, gives one 
vivid pen-pictures of those earlier days. On January 
16, 1797, he writes, ‘It appears that John Adams is 
chosen President of the United States, and Thomas 
Jefferson Vice-President.’ Mr. Adams received only 
seventy-one out of one hundred and forty electoral votes. 

Dr. Robbins, then-in his twentieth year, having 
graduated at Williams College the preceding September 
(September 7, 1796), was a divinity student, and teach- 
ing a school of forty children at Sheffield, Massachu- 
setts. On February 4 he says, ‘‘ My children learn the 
catechism pretty well.’’ This was a Saturday, on which 
days, at close of school, the scholars were expected to 
repeat the Assembly's Catechism. 

On February 21, he regretfully mentions the fact that 
the «First men here gamble."’ It was ebb tide in 
New England in those closing years of the eighteenth 
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On March 25, the day he dismissed his school, 
‘¢ Three of the children said all the catechism ig April 2, 
‘‘A proclamation for a fast,"’. which was held twelve 
days later ; April 3, ‘‘Mr. Crossman here [Norfolk, 
Connecticut] to-day. Has a call to Salisbury : £200 
settlement [to provide a house and lands], and £120 
salary,’’—a very good salary for those days. April 9, 
‘** A missionary society is established in [northern] New 
York to propagate the gospel among the heathen."’ 
Its special object was the Indians. 

He makes a visit to Williams College, and finds, on 
April 14, ‘‘A number of scholars in the small-pox. 
They are much engaged in building at Williams College. 
The meeting-house and some houses are to be built this 
summer.”’ 

On May 3, he feels that the world is ‘‘ coming either 
to Christianity or infidelity, sects being laid aside.’’ On 
the 8th, he sees ‘‘ ministers going to election;’’ which 
was at Hartford three days later. On the 14th, and 
again on the 21st, he ‘‘ Read in public both parts of the 
day,’’—that is, read sermons to the good pe@ple in Nor- 
folk, Connecticut, his father (who was pastor there fifty- 
two years) being for a little time at Stockbridge, Massa- 
chusetts, under a doctor's hands. ; 

June 13, ‘‘ Rode to Winchester with my father to 
Association. Dr. [Jonathan] Edwards [of Colebrook} 
preached."’ June 22, ‘‘Set out for Stockbridge to study 
[divinity] with Dr. [Stephen] West,’’ the successor of 
Jonathan Edwards. Two days later, ‘‘ Dr. W very 
strict in observing holy time.'’ On June 30, he records 
that there is ‘‘ Great preparation for independence all 
about ;"’ but on July 4, his only personal statement is 
‘* attended the concert of prayer.'’ On the oth, ‘‘Con- 
necticut about forming a missionary society.’’ This was 
the society which, six years later, sent him out as a mis- 
sionary to the Western Reserve, Ohio, where he states 
that he preached two hundred and eleven times during 
one year,—the year 1805. 

August 9, he learns of ‘‘a dreadful fire at Albany. 
Eighty-two dwelling-houses, one hundred and sixteen 
stores and outhouses consumed.’’ The next day, ‘‘ Mr. 
Fox [Charles James Fox] has delivered a remarkable 
speech in Parliament on reform."" ~ ‘ ' 

September 4, he learns that ‘‘ There was a festival on 
the 16th of August im Boston, in honor of President 
Adams, the most extravagant ever known in the United 
States.’’ On the 5th, he says, ‘‘ Arrived at Williams- 
town [where he graduated a year before]. My father’s 
two scholars admitted into college. At night an illumi- 
nation, and a class of forty.'’ His father, the Rev. 
Ammi R. Robbins, fitted over a hundred boys for col- 
lege. September 7, ‘‘ The new college at Williamstown 
is nearly shut in.’’ September 12, ‘‘ The yellow fever 
prevails in places.'’ October 1, ‘‘ My father preached 
on the great spirit that prevails to Christianize the hea- 
then.’ October 3, ~ Very sickly in many parts of the 
United States,'’ as Philadelphia. November 15, ‘ Mr. 
Jefferson, our Vice-President, grows unpopular.'’ No- 
vember 17, ‘‘ Snowed considerably. Our young people 
much addicted to frolicking.’’ And here is another sage 
remark two days later, ‘‘ People grow very extfavagant 
at oar great cities."" November 22, ‘ Litigation much 
prevails." November 23, ‘Great complaint of a 
scarcity of money.’’ December 3, ‘‘ We hear that Gov- 
ernor [Oliver] Wolcott died last Friday [December 1] 
morning of a lingering illness, aged seventy-one. Thus 
our governor, Chief Judge [Andrew Adams, died Novem- 
ber 27], and one of the first of the clergy [Rev.] Dr. 
(Elizur] Goodrich [died suddenly November 21], have 
gone near together."’ December 11, ‘‘ People apt to run 
to see shows.'’ December 13, ‘‘ Rode down to Torring- 
ford, and agreed to take a school for a shilling [16% 
cents} a week, by the scholar."’ 

The reading of this theologue of twenty years included 
such works as ‘‘ Newton on the Prophesies,’’ « Biche- 
no’s ‘Signs of the Times,’’ Edwards's « Remarks,”’ 

‘* Miscellanies,’’ ‘‘ History of Redemption,’ and « Free- 
dom of the Will;’’ West on the «Atonement,”’ and 
** Moral Agency ;’" Hume's « Essay on Miracles,"’ and 
Campbell's ‘‘ Answer to Hume ;’’ Horne’s « Letters on 
Missions,’ Dr. Taylor on « Original Sin,’’ and Ed- 
wards’s ‘‘ Answer ;*’ Dr. Hopkins on « True Holiness, ** 
Mosheim’s ‘* Ecclesiastical 
** Letters.”’ 


History,"" and Newton's 

On January 25, 1798, the young schoolmaster « De- 
clined going to a ball, though urged.”* May 1, he 
merely mentions the fact, « Training day."’ June 1 was 
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very cold, ‘All sat round fires,’’ October 2:, «. 4, 
evening had a spell of paring apples ;’’ the neyt day, 
‘« boiling cider,’ and the next, ‘at evening had a grea 
husking."’ 

That evening schools are not a modern invention j, 
shown by his entry of February 9, 1798, ‘* Have very 
full evening schools,’’ at Torringford, Connecticy, 
That congressmen did not always deport themseives wit, 
a dignity becoming their high office is painfully eviden, 
from this record of February 13, 1798, ‘‘ Great noise » 
Congress that Mr. [Mathew] Lyon of Vermont has 9} 
in Mr. [Roger] Griswold’s face."’ Mr. Griswold, wy 
was a Federalist, afterward became Governor of Cop. 
necticut. 

On March 3, Dr. Robbins declares that ‘‘ robbers and 
murders grow frequent in this country.’", On March 17, 
he writes what seems strange in our ears, ‘‘ Many people 
are going up to Winsted 70 Aave the small-pox.’’ March 
27, the young schoolmaster takes some pride in record. 
ing, ‘* We had, I think, the best exhibition of a school 
I ever saw. All my own composition. 1 closed with an 
oration.’’ Many will be interested in this statement, 
‘« My wages for thirteen weeks were sixty dollars.'’ We 
must deduct from this sixty dollars his board-bill (about 
one dollar a week) which he paid. 

April 1, he writes, ‘‘ My father [pastor at Norfolk] 
exhibited the proclamation of a fast.’’ Again he makes 
this sad and surprising statement, ‘‘ A very great spirit of 
litigation prevails ; eight hundred cases before the present 
county court.’’ And again, two weeks later, ‘It seems - 
that the country will be almost ruined by litigation.'’ 

That he was a good teacher we infer from what he 
says of his school, recently closed, at. Torringford: 
«« They improved beyond all expectation ; my connection 
with them was very agreeable ; I was never irritable or 
spoke a cross word to one of them. Their affection and 
esteem for me appeared to be no less than I had for 
them, They were generally from fourteen to eighteen 
years of age, and on the whole I do not believe there is 
a more agreeable school in the country.’’ Forty years 
later, he was associated with Horace Mann as a member 
of the State Board of Education in Massachusetts. 

As showing the severity of the winter then, he writes 
on April 17, ‘‘Ground so frozen that it “cannot be 
plowed.’’ ‘A very long and severe winter.”’ 
der the farmers’ hay gave out. 
universal cry for hay.’’ 

April 18, he has this foreign news, ‘‘ France determines 
all nations shall be tributaries. War seems inevitable.'’ 
And June 23, ‘‘Two of our envoys [Marshall and 
Pinckney] have left Paris. War seems begun.” 
July 23, ‘‘The President of the United States has 
formally dismissed all French consuls, which closes all 
connection with France.’’ November 19, he hears of 
the battle of the Nile which had been fought in August, 
‘‘Admiral Nelson has obtained a victory over the 
French fleet.'’ Nelson had twelve ships and two frig- 
ates ; the French, thirteen ships and four frigates ; of 
the latter fleet, nine ships were taken, two blown up, 
and two escaped ; while of their frigates, one was burnt, 
one sunk, and two got away. This battle dovbtless did 
much to prevent war between France and this country. 

As showing how @ minister's family got on in those 
days, these notes are interesting : May 4, ‘‘ My brother 
James came from Hartford, having been after shad 
[which they caught in great numbers in the river there]. 
Good luck ; one weighed above six pounds.’’ October 
1, ‘*Sold some fat cattle of my father’s ;"’ ten days 
later, ‘At night we had a great husking.”’ 

On June 15, he ‘‘rode up to Stockbridge from Shef- | 
field in the stage, to live with Dr. [Stephen] West.'’ This 
was the way they took to prepare for the ministry. 
July 22, he informs us that ‘‘Dr. West commonly 
preaches fosty-five minutes.’" September 10, he writes, 
‘Finished my sermon on Ephesians 4 : 24, which is my 
tenth one, and which concludes my study of divinity 
under an immediate instructor.’ Board and instruction 
for twelve weeks had cost the young theologue sixtect 
dollars. September 25, he writes, ‘‘ Went to Cornwall, 
[Connecticut] to be examined by the Litchfield North 
Association. My examination was lengthy [about three 
and one half hours] and particular ; was licensed unanim- 
ously to preach the gospel.’’ 
over twenty-one years of age. 

If the winters were cold, the summers were hot. Being 
at Williamstown, Massachusetts, on June 20, he records 
‘* Thermometer 96°." August 1, he attends *he ©” 


No won- 


March 5, ‘‘ A great and 


He was now but six weeks 
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mencement of the Fourth Class at Williams College ; «I 
think I never saw a class pass a better examination ; all 
{twenty-eight of them] were admitted for degrees.’’ Sep- 
tember 11, he hears that ‘‘ sickness rages at Philadelphia ; 
above 50 die some days.’’ It is with more than passing 
interest that we read this entry of December 5, ‘The 
library of the society is brought to this house." 
then at Marlborough, Connecticut. 
parish having a library in 1798. 
How long ago these records of a hundred years back 
seem to us ! 
Boston, Mass. 


He was 
Think of a country 
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for Children at Home 


How Frisk Paid his Tax 
By Harriet E. Foulke 


OMMIE FORBES had left school in a bad humor. 
He had missed his lessons, and had been obliged 
to stay and bring them up. 

Spelling was always hard for him, and, besides, he 
couldn't write very well. He thought the teacher ought 
to read his writing the way he meant, and not the way 
it looked. By the time he reached home he felt very 
much abused. 

As the yard gate slammed behind him, Frisk ‘came 
around the house, delighted to see him. He jumped 
up, and twisted about, and beat his tail on the ground 
in a way that Tommie couldn't resist. What did Frisk 

care whether he spelled ‘‘ many’’ with an ‘‘a’’ or an 
«e,"’ or whether he could write at all! He was too 
good a friend to care for such trifles. 

Tommie laughed as he looked at him, and forgot his 
ill-humor. He whistled for him to follow, and went 
toward the barn. ’ 

“ Here, Frisk,’’ he called, ‘‘ I'll give you some work 
todo ;’’ and, lifting up a pile of boards, he uttered the 

-Rawt ; 

Frisk darted forward and sniffed about. Tommie 
threw the boards around, and the rats squealed. The 
dog scratched and whined and yelped till Tommie 
couldn't tell whether at last Frisk caught the rats and 
killed them, or whether he scared them to death and 
shook them afterward. 


magic word 


‘Hasn't Tommie come home from school yet ?"’ 
asked Mrs. Forbes, as his sister Nellie came into the 
room. 

‘‘T think he has,’’ she answered, ‘‘ for I heard Frisk 
barking in the barn.’’ 

When Tommie came in to supper, he was in the best 
ofhumor. He and Frisk had been very successful. He 
wished he could catch rats for a living when he grew to 
be a man. _ 

The next morning, Tommie wakened in what seemed 
to be another world. The snowflakes were falling 
softly, and the branches of the trees and bushes were 
bending under their burdens. There were no paths 
anywhere. He raised the window and looked out. 
Therewas Frisk standing in the barn door. He whistled 
tohim, and the dog started out. He sank down in the 
soft snow, but he held his tail up straight and wagged it 
atTommie. Then he turned back; the snow was too 
deep for him to venture out. 

Tommie hurried downstairs to sweep the paths. He 
put on his rubber boots and mittens, and worked until 
breakfast time. 

Frisk came out to help him, and they had a romp in 
the snow. Tommie came in very hungry. Frisk fol- 
lowed at his heels, and curled up on the cushion behind 
the stove. 

Mr. Forbes looked up from the paper he had been 
reading. He had been out of work for a month, for the 
mill where he had been employed had stopped running. 
He looked discouraged and out of heart. He turned to 
his wife as she came in. 

“It will not be long until our taxes are due," he said, 
“and I don’t know how we're to pay them unless I get 
work. I see by the paper that the tax on dogs is raised, 
and those without checks are going to be killed. We'd 
hate to lose Frisk, but I can’t afford to pay tax on him,” 
and he went on with his reading. 

Tommie looked toward Frisk and turned pale. It 
bad never before occurred to him that anything could 
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part them. When he came to the table, he could 
scarcely eat his breakfast. His mother noticed it. 

‘* Did you get cold sweeping your paths ?'' she asked. 

‘«No, ma’am,’’ answered Tommie, faintly. 

‘Why, mama,’’ said Nellie, ‘‘he is sick ; look at 
him."’ 

But Tommie protested that nothing was the matter. 

As soon as breakfast was over, he hurried out to’ the 
barn, and sat down on a pile of hay to think. There 
was nothing he was not willing to do to earn the money 
for the tax. 
have to go to school, but some one else would have done 
them before evening. .He remembered how easy it was 
for boys in stories to earn money. He went back to the 
house to get his books. His mother saw there was 
something the matter. 

‘¢ What is the trouble, Tommie ?"’ she asked, kindly. 

‘«] want to earn some money,'’ said Tommie, despon- 
dently, ‘‘ and I don’t know how to do it.’’ 

‘¢For Frisk ?’’ asked his mother, sympathetically. 

««Yes,’’ said Tommie, looking away, and swallowing 
hard. 

His mother followed him to the door, and kissed him 
good-by. 

‘*There are three weeks yet, Tommie,’’ she said. 
‘« Perhaps we can think of something by that time.’’ 

When Tommie came home in the evening, he found 
Frisk as cheerful as ever. He had no fear of the tax. 
Nothing ever dampened his spirits. 

They started out to the wood-house together, and, as 
they reached the corner of the house, Frisk noticed 
some tracks, and ran off across the snow. 

«« Rabbit tracks !'' said Tommie, dashing after him. 

The dog stopped at length before a pile of brush, and 
began barking excitedly. 

Tommie raised the pile, and, sure enough, there were 
two rabbits. One escaped, but Frisk caught the other, 
and Tommie brought it in triumph to the house. 

-'‘See, mother,’’ he cried, ‘‘ what Frisk - caught ! 
We'll have it for breakfast, —won't we ?’’ 

His mother smiled, for an idea came into her head. 

-- Fake it vut in the woodshed and dress it,’’ she said. 

Tommie soon returned with the rabbit, and laid it on 
the table. 

‘You may put on your overcoat now, Tommie,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and take it to the meat shop. It's Frisk’s rabbit, 
and it may help pay his tax.’’ 

Tommie’ s face fairly shone. 

‘I'm so glad I told you!’’ he said. 
ran, with Frisk barking at his heels. 

In a few minutes he was back, with ten cents in his 
pocket. He found a box, and made a slit in the top. 

‘« This is Frisk’s bank,’’ he said. ‘‘I'll put it here 
on the mantel.’’ 

He went out to hunt again, but found no more that 
night. The next evening, however, he caught two more, 
for the snow was still deep, and they could not run well. 
By Saturday there was a dollar in Frisk’'s bank. The 
weather then began to moderate, and the snow melted 
rapidly. By Tuesday it had all disappeared. 

Frisk and Tommie went hunting every evening after 
school, but since the snow was gone their good fortune 
seemed to have failed them. The tax must now be 
paid in three days. Tommy felt discouraged, but it was 
not so with Frisk. 

‘*] wish he could find some more rabbits,’’ said 
Tommie to his mother. ‘Frisk doesn’t even know 
what's going to happen if he shouldn't, and I can't 
make him understand."’ : 

That evening Tommie’s Uncle John came over. He 
lived on a farm about half a mile away. 

‘*T would have plenty of good corn to last all winter,"’ 
he was saying, ‘‘ if the rats would leave it alone ; but it 
looks as though they would destroy fully one-half of it. 
And they’ re too sly to be caught in traps.’’ 

At the word ‘‘rats’’ Frisk pricked up his ears and 
barked, and everybody laughed. : 

Then Tommie felt sure that he knew what Frisk wanted 
to say, if he could only speak. 

‘Uncle John,’’ he said, ‘‘ what would you be willing 
to pay Frisk for catching your rats ?’’ 

His uncle smiled. 

‘* Well, I see you have an eye for business,’’ he said. 
“I'll give him a cent a piece. That would pay me bet- 
ter than having my corn eaten up."’ 

Tommie’ s face brightened. 

**We'll be out to-morrow,"’ he said. And he went 


And away he 


He might sweep snow-paths if he did not* 
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round and sat down on the cushion with Frisk, and 
stroked his ears, while tae dog dozed off to sleep with 
his head on the boy's knee. 

The next day Tommie and Frisk went out to the farm, 
and they had a-very exciting time. The rats had been 
having everything their own way, and they were amazed_ 
at the change. That dog was worse than any trap they 
had ever seen, for he didn't wait for them to come near 
him. Those that weren't caught concluded to move to 
a quieter home. . 

At the end of the second day Frisk had earned the 
rest of the money. Tommie took down Frisk'’s bank, 
and he and his mother counted the money. 

‘«Come, Frisk,’’ he called, ‘‘we're going down to 
buy your check.’ And he turned a somersault in the 
room, while Frisk joined in the jubilee. 

That evening the dog came into the kitchen with a 
dog check hanging from his collar. Mr. 
sitting by the fire. 
Tommie in surprise. 

‘« What does that mean ?"’ he asked. 

‘*We bought it,’’ said Tommie’ sturdily,—* Frisk 
and I."’ 

‘‘Why, Tommie,"’ he said, smiling, for he was very 
glad to keep little Frisk, 
money ?’’ 

‘«] didn’t earn it at all,'’ said Tommie with dignity. 
‘« Frisk earned every cent of it himself, catching rabbits 
and rats."’ 

Richmond, ind. 


Forbes was 
He noticed it, and turned toward 


‘chow did you earn the 
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For the Superintendent 


An Order of Service for September 18 
(Captivity of the Ten Tribes.—2 Kings 17 : 9-18) 


ORGAN OR PIANO VOLUNTARY. —Calls school to order. 

OPENING HyMN. 

PRavER.—Led by the superintendent, all joining in re- 
peating the Lord's Prayer. 

HyMn. 

BisLE DRILL.—On titles of books of the Bible. 

HyMN. 

LESSON READING. 

Lesson StuDy.—Warning bell five minutes before close. 

AN OUTLINE OF FALL PLANS.—By the superintendent, 
who will ask the co-operation of scholars and 
teachers in stated plans for school work. ‘ 

CLosInG Hymn. 

BENEDICTION. —By the pastor. 


(Making up class records for the day, collecting and distribut- 
ing library books, collecting money offerings, and reports of sec- 
retary and others, are to be provided for by the superintendent.]} 


b 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 
“ How sad our state by nature is."’ Psalm 66 : 1-5. 
‘*Oh the darkness, Oh the sorrow."’ 
**Oturn ye, O turn ye, for why will ye die ?"’ Psalm 95: 1, 2, 6-11. 


‘*Why do you wait, dear brother ?*’ 
‘Softly and tenderly Jesus is calling." 
**Oh for a closer walk with God."’ 

‘In the hour of trial, Jesus plead for me."’ 
** Just as I am.” 


Psalm 115 : I-11. 
Psalm 99 : 1-9. 
Psalm 96 : 1-7. 
“2% 


Having a Theme for the Rally- Day 
Service 


HATEVER the details of a Rally-day program, it 

is well to let the whole impress one central 

thought. Around this thought all the items of the exer- 

cise may be grouped, while prayers and hymns, respon- 

sive readings, and Rally-day address do their several 
parts in throwing light on the central théme. 

A service planned in this way was used acceptably in 
the Greenway Union Sunday-school of Philadelphia. 
The theme chosen was ‘‘ Christ Our Leader.’’. A four- 
page program was provided in ample quantity for schol- 
‘ars, teachers and officers, and visitors. An outline of 
the program is here given. Several verses of each hymn 
as sung were printed in full, and a)". the Scripture refer- 
ences as here reproduced. One who did not hear it 
can hardly realize how deeply impressive was the anti- 
phonal effect of the service, as the various officers and 
teachers and divisions of the school responded in the 
readings. The simplicity of the questions asked by the 
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superintendent or his associate seemed to emphasize for 
the scholars the sublime naturalness and the direct per- 
sonal value of the answering truths. 

It may be of interest to many superintendents to know 
that this service in printed form may be obtained Of the 
publishers of The Sunday School Times, who have been 
sufficiently interested in its idea to make it available for 
all. The price is seventy-five cents per hundred copies. 
The publishers will pay the postage. 


Christ Our Leader 


Opening hymn, ‘‘ Come, thou Almighty King. 

Prayer, closing with the Lord's Prayer, 

Marking attendance, and making our offering. 

Hymn, ‘‘ Onward, Christian Soldiers."’ 

Scripturt reading, superintendent and school alternating (Psa. 
145). 


1. I will extol thee, my God, O King ; and I will bless thy name 
for ever and ever. 


2. Every day will | bless thee; and I will praise thy pame for 
ever and ever. 

3. Great is the Lord, and greatly to be praised ; and his great- 
ness is unsearchable. 

4. One generation shall praise thy works to another, and shall 
declare thy mighty acts. 

5. I will speak of the glorious honor of thy majesty, and of thy 
wondrous works. 

6. And men shall speak of the might of thy terrible acts: and I 
will declare thy greatness. 

7. ‘They shall abundantly utter the memory of thy great good- 
Ness, and shall sing of thy righteousness. 

8. ‘The Lord is graciuus, and full of compassion ; slow to anger, 
and of great mercy. 

g. ‘The Lord is good to all : and his tender mercies are over all 
his works. . 

to. All thy works shall praise thee, O Lord ; and thy saints 
shall bless thee. 

11, ‘They shall speak of the glory of thy kingdom, and talk of 
thy power ; 

t2. To make known to the sons of men his mighty acts, and the 
glorious majesty of his kingdom. 

13. ‘Thy kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and thy dominion 
endureth throughout all generations, 

14. The Lord upholdeth all that fall, and raiseth up all those 
that be bowed down. 

15. ‘The eyes of all wait upon thee ; and thou givest them their 
meat in due season. 

16. ‘Thou openest thine hand, and satisfiest the desire of every 
living thing. 

17. The Lord is righteous fn all his ways, and holytn-all hits 
works. 

18, The Lord is nigh unto all them that call upon him, to all 
that call upon him in truth. 

19. He will fulfil the desire of them that fear him: he also will 
hear their cry, and will save them. 

2. The Lord preserveth all them that love him : 
wicked will he destroy. 

2t. My mouth shall speak the praise of the Lord ; and let all 
fiesh bless his holy name for ever and ever. 


but all the 


Hymn, ‘ Saviour, like a shepherd lead us."’ 


Supt.: God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life. 

School: Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an example, that 
ye should follow his steps. 

Associate Supt. : 1 would have you know that the head of every 
man is Christ. 

School: The Lord is our judge, the Lord is our lawgiver, the 
Lord is our king ; he will save us, 

Supt.; We ought to bear in mind that the Lord is not only 
mighty, but very gentlé and loving as well. Let us hear with 
what kindly leader he compares himself as told in the Gospel of 
John. 

Girls; 1 am the good shepherd : the good shepherd giveth his 
life for the sheep. I lay down my life for the sheep. 

Boys: 1 am the good shepherd, and know my sheep, and am 
known of mine. 

Associate Supt. : And 1 give unto them eternal life ; and they 
shall never perish, neither shall any man pluck them out of my 
hand. 

Supt. : What is required of us to show our willingness to follow 
Christ, and to make us of use in the world ? 

Teachers; Uf ye love me, ye will keep my commandments. 

Boys: My beloved brethren, be ye stedfast, unmoveable, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord. 

Girls : Let us not be weary in well doing, for in due season we 
shall reap, if we faint not, 

Beys ; Let this mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus. 

Singing, by the primary department. 

Associate Supt. : How does Christ show his loving leadership 
over his followers? 

Teachers ; He was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor. 

Boys; He continueth ever, Jesus Christ the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever. 


Girls; He bare the sin of many, and made intercession for the” 


Gupt.: And ye are complete in him, which is the head of all 
ncipality and power. é 
Pauartets Supt. : What assurance have we that our Lord will 


be our leader forever ? 
School: The Lord is faithful. He abideth faithful. 


Associate Supt. ; What assurance have we that Christ is the one 


trusted leader for us to follow ? 
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School: Ye know that he is righteous. In him is no sin. 

Supt. : That great follower of Christ, the Apostle Paul, tells us 
much that we should do as followers of his Master and ours. 
Let us repeat now, and try to bear in mind, some of these duties. 

Au; Set your affection on things above, not on things on the 
earth. 

Forbearing one another, and forgiving one another, if any man 
have a quarrel against any ; even as Christ forgave you, so also 
do ye. 

And whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all in the name of 
the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God and the Father by him. 

And whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to the Lord, and not 
unto men. 

Supt.: Behold, I stand at the door, and knock: if any man 
hear my voice, and open the door, I will come in to him, and will 
sup with him, and he with me. 

To him that overcometh will I grant to sit with me in my throne, 
even as I also overcame, and am set down with my Father in his 
throne. 

He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the 
churches. 


Hymn, ‘‘ He Leadeth Me.”’ 


Address. 
Doxology. 
Benediction, 
2% % 
A pair of handy and accurate wall- 
Walt-Maps, "PS which can be highly com- 
mended, suitable in size for the 


average class-room, and covering Palestine in Old and 
New Testament times respectively, have been prepared 
by the Pilgrim Press of Boston. By a simple color 
scheme they indicate the topography of Palestine, so 
important for a class to grasp. Only the really impor- 
tant places are indicated, thus making the maps easy for 
reference. Excellent judgment seems to have been 
used in the editing. The work is daintily executed, and 
the colors are pleasing to the eye. The Pilgrim Press has 
placed the Sunday-school world under very real obliga- 
tions by producing two such serviceable and, on the 
whole, satisfactory wall-maps. Each measures about 
33 X 48 inches, and sells for $1.50 net. 


b 


Invitations for the observance of Rally 
Sunday were. issued in the. following 
form’ by the Congregational-Sunday- 
school, West Hartford, Connecticut, last year : 


Rally-Day 
Invitation 


Congregational Sunday-School 
West’ Hartford, Conn. 
Rally Day will be observed Sunday, September 26, 1897. 
A ll members of the school should endeavor to be present. 
L et those who cannot come send a message or text. 
L ets all renew our interest and efforts. 
Y ou are cordially invited to come. 





D o you know persons who do not attend Sunday-school ? 

Ask them to come with you on that day. 

Y our presence, prayers, and personal efforts will be of 
great value in making the day successful. 


x2 % 


For the Teacher 


Mothering the Babies 
By W. H. Hall 


HAT is ordinarily called the ‘‘cradle roll,’’ as a 
plan for enrolling the babies of a Sunday-school, 
is called the ‘‘ Probationers’ Class’’ by Mrs. L. B. Lord, 
superintendent of the primary department of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school of Burlington, Ver- 
mont. As soon as a babe is born in the parish, she 
sends to the mother a little envelope with a card en- 
closed. Upon the envelope is printed the following : 


DEAR MOTHER: 
Please write on the enclosed card the name of your 
child, the date of its birth, and yout street and number ; 
Mrs. L. B. LORD, Teacher. 
This envelope is sent, whenever practicable, by some 
member of the family who is a scholar in the school 
This not only insures prompt delivery, but the effect 
upon the older brother or sister who is the bearer of the 
message is very pleasing and helpful. When the card 
comes back to Mrs. Lord, she enrols the name of the 
baby, with date of birth and street 
parents’ residence, on her list. 


and number of 
Some suitable present 
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is sent to the baby, and on the recurrence of each birth. 
day a card or a present is sent to each one, usually by 
mail. This pleases the mother and the other children 
in the family. They are delighted to know that the 
baby is really included in the Sunday-school. 

The Christmas festival of the primary department jg 
held in the afternoon, and the mothers are especially 
invited to come, and bring their babies, and remain {o; 
tea. In this way many mothers who seldom atteng 
church or Sunday-school have an opportunity to listen to 
the recitations of the children, and get an idea of the 
character of the exercises and instruction of the schoo}, 
which 4s a pleasure and a benefit to them. They aly 
enjoy the social privileges of the occasion. In the dis. 
tribution of the Christmas gifts the babies are remem. 
bered, and the name of each one is called. 

The mothers are encouraged to bring their children to 
Sunday-school as often as is possible, and it is found 
that, if a young child attends only once or twice during 
the year, it nevertheless receives lasting and blessed im- 
pressions. A ‘little tot,'"’ who had attended only once, 
awoke in the night singing, ‘‘ There’s sunshine in my 
soul to-day,’’ which was a part of the song he had heard 
in the primary department. 

Little chairs, some of them with rockers, are provided 
for the very youngest children, who sometimes attend, 
and every possible effort is put forth to interest them in 
the school, and to help them to feel that they are a part 
of it. _ It is needless to add that they become interested 
and regular attendants at a much earlier age than would 
be the case but for this Probationers’ Class, and that 
the parents are more anxious to send them, and more 
interested in the school, because of these efforts. 

This plan also affords Mrs. Lord an opportunity to 
reach the hearts of the mothers, and to help them in 
other ways that have not been indicated. A loving in- 
terest in the child opens the way to the mother’s heart. 
Messages like the following are sent, sometimes to a 
godless home, or to a discouraged or weary mother bur- 
dened with cares : 


A Mother is More Than a Queen. 

LO shape 2 child’ s‘life is tne-sweetest earuny task. 15 
you are a mother, you will need to ask God daily for 
patienee and wisdom. Remember that children, if told 
of Christ, quickly learn to love him, and only as they love 
him and keep his commandments are they safe. 

** He shall carry the lambs in his bosom, and gently 

lead those that are with young’’ (Isa. 40:11). 
May the Father .in heaven guide thee and thine! 


West Hartford, Con. 


x % % 
A students’ class is an important ad- 
A OBte-Cies junct to a Sunday-school located in 
Manual 


the vicinity of colleges, and the Madi- 
son Avenue Reformed Church of New York is one 
church that provides for college boys in this way. This 
class is under the leadership of a live business mat, 
James G. Cannon, and its members are almost without 
exception college students or graduates, The class ha 
its own room at the church, and the sessions are held 
at 9.45 A. M. every Sunday during the college year. 
Special pews in the church are reserved by members of 
the class. A little manual of Mr. Cannon’s class has 
been issued, giving the history, purpose, anid work of 
the class, a list of class committees, the full platform of 
class work for 1898-99, list of the officers, class alumni, 
and present membership. The Working Force is one 
of the features of this class, and its activities are wide- 
spread. The class committees include those on absen- 
tees, church-membership, and uniform Bible readings. 


* 


‘* This season pf the year presents 
the best of opportunities for the 
primary teacher to become better 
acquainted with the mother."” So reasons one such 
teacher in a school in New Jersey. Enlisting the sy™- 
pathies of some farmers and teamsters, she loads UP 
their vehicles with children, mothers, and lunch as 
kets, and pilots the way to some cool retreat out of 
town, for a day's picnic. All restraint and formality 
vanish beneath the blue sky or under the shade of the 
grand old trees. Renewed co-operation in the work, % 
well as a better knowledge of the home life and SY 
roundings, follow in the wake of a day thus ss 


Outings for 
Parents and Children 
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Lesson Helps 


Lesson 12, September 18, 1898 
Captivity of the Ten Tribes 


GoLDEN TEXT: Jf thou seek him, he will be found of 
thee; but if thou forsake him, he will cast thee off for ever.— 
1 Chron. 28 : 9. 

(2 Kings 17: 9-18. Memory verses: 13, 14) 
Read 2 Kings 17 : 1-23; Amos6; Hos. 5 


COMMON VERSION 


And the children of Israel 

did secretly those things that 
were not right against the LORD 
their God, and they built them 
high places in all their cities, 
from the tqwer of the watchmen 
to the fenced city. watchmen to the fenced city. 
1o And they set them up ro And they set them up ' pillars 
images and groves in every hig and Asherim upon every 
hill, and under every green tree : high hill, and under every 
11 And there they burnt in- 11 green tree: and there they 
cense in all the high places, as burnt incense in all the high 
did the heathen whom the places, as did the nations 
torD carried away before whom the LOorRD carried 
them; and wrought wicked away before them; and 
things to provoke the LORD to wrought wicked things to 
anger : provoke the LORD to anger : 
12 For they served idols, 12 and they served idols, 
whereof the LorD had said whereof the LORD had said 
yito them, Ye shall not do this unto them, Ye shall not do 
thing. 13 this thing. Yet the LORD 
43 Yet the LORD testified testified unto Israel, and 
against Israel, and against unto Judah, by the hand of 
Judah, by all the prophets, and every prophet, and of every 
éy all the seers, saying, Turn ye seer, saying, Turn ye from 
from your evil ways, and keep your evil ways, and keep my 
my commandments and my commandments and my 
statutes, according to all the Statutes, according to all the 
law which I commanded your law which I commanded 
fathers, and .which I sent to your fathers, and which I 
you by my servants the prophets. sent to you by the hand of 
14 Notwithstanding, they my servants the prophets. 
would not hear, but hardened 14 Notwithstanding they would 
their necks, like to the neck of not hear, but hardened their 
their fathers, that did not believe neck, like to the neck of 
in the LORD their God. their fathers, who believed 
15 And they rejected his not in the LORD their God. 
statutes, and his covenant that 15 And they rejected his 
he made with their fathers, and statutes, and “his covenant 
his testimonies which he testified that he made with their 
against them ; and they followed fathers, and his testimonies 
vanity, and became vain, and which he testified unto them ; 
went afterthe heathen that were and they followed vanity, and 
round about them, concerning became vain, and went after 
whom the LORD had charged the nations that were round 
thew, thet ehweld awit do abuvut thors, eomeoorning 
like them. whom the LorD had charged 
16 And they left all the com- them that they should not 
mandments of the LORD their 16 do like them. And they for- 
God, and made them molten sook all the commandments 
images, even two calves, and of the LORD their God, and 
made a grove, and worshipped made them molten images, 
all the host of heaven, and even two calves, and made 
served Ba’al. an Asherah, and worshipped 


17 And they caused their sons all the host of heaven, and 
17 J 


pi ; 17 served Baal. And _ they 
and their daygtiters to pass caused their sons and their 
through the fire, and used 


he daughters to pass through 
divination and enchantments, the fire, and used divination 
and sold themselves to do evil and enchantments, and sold 
in the sight of the Lorp, to themselves to do that which 
provoke him to anger. 


was evil in the sight of the 

7. ’ LORD, to provoke him to 

” Therefore Ge LORD wes anger. Therefore the LORD 
very angry with Israel, and _re- 

moved them out of his sight: 


was very angry with Israel, 
and removed them out of 
there was none left but the tribe 
of Judah only. 


REVISED VERSION 


And the children of Israel 
did secretly things that were 
not right against the Lorp 
their God, and they built 
them high places in all their 
cities, from the tower of the 


o 


_ 


nN 


— 


Oo 


oo 
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his sight: there was none 
left but the tribe of Judah 
only. 





1Or, obelisks . 
The American Revisers would substitute “ fortified ’’ for “‘ fenced”’ in 
Verse g, and “ Jehovah "” for ** the Loxp”’ in every case. 
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Lesson Surroundings 
By Professor Wijlis J. Beecher, D.D. 


abbey sania Events.—One’s understanding of the his- 
tory depends on the view he takes of the chronology, 
but, in any case, the warnings of Amos were unheeded, and 
the evil he threatened came. After the death of Jeroboam II 
and two murders and usurpatiens, King Menahem of Israel 
paid tribute to Assyria (2 Kings 15-18). The Assyrians in 
their reeords speak of defeating the peoples of Hamath and 
others, who had turned in revolt to Azariah, king of Judah. 
The history from this time is made up of unsuccessful revolts 
Tiglath-pileser 
northern Israel 


against Assyria, and internal revolutions. 
745-727 B.C.) made deportations from 
1 Chron. § : 6, 26; 2 Kings 15 : 29). At length the politi- 


cal power of Samaria was extinguished, her inhabitants de- 
ported to other countries, and her territory repeopled by 
forced immigration. The lesson is a series of reflections on 
ese facts, 

Time.—The final capture of Samaria occurred just at the 


close of the sixth year of Hezekiah of Judah, Josephus dating 
it the seventh year (2 Kings 18 : 10; Josephus, ‘* Antiqui- 
ties,”’ IX, xiv, 1). Any one who will carefully look up the 
biblical data (2 Kings 18 : 2; 21: 1, 19; 22:15 23+ 30-35; 
Jer. 25 : 1, noting that the first year of Nebuchadnezzar was 
604 B.C.) will see that this cannot possibly have been earlier 
than March, 718 B.C. It was probably a year later. Ussher’s 
date, about 721 B.C., is clearly wrong. Sargon says that he 
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captured the city of Samaria and made deportations 722 B.C., 
but that two years later Samaria was still a political power, in 
alliance with Sebek (So) of Egypt and other powers against 
him. He defeated them at Raphia. If his generals that year 
began the final siege of Samaria, the third year of the siege 
terminated with the vernal year 718 to 717 B.C. 

Praces.—One should look up carefully the outlines of the 
Assyrian empire, with Halah, Habor, Gozan, the Medes, 
Babylon, Cuthah, Avva, Hamath, Sepharvaim (2 Kings 
17 : 6, 24). 

PARALLEL PAS6AGES.—There are none. 

Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


ITHIN less than a century after the death of Elisha the 
power of Assyria had so revived, under Tiglath- 
pileser, or Pul, that the danger to Israel was no longer from 
Damascus, but from Nineveh, A temporary recovery of its 
old glory had, indeed, been effected by Jeroboam II, who 
reigned for over forty years, dying about fifty years after 
Elisha ; for once more the Hebrew king ruled from Hamath 
on the Orontes to the Dead Sea, and over the rich provinces 
beyond Jordan (2 Kings 14 : 25-28). Trouble, however, re- 
turned when he passed away, ‘the sixty years still intervening 
before Samaria perished being only a descent towards that 
catastrophe. Seven months saw the murder of two kings, 
though the third kept his throne ten years till he died, but 
only by submitting to pay tribute to the great king on the 
Tigris. Then came a reign of two years, followed by one of 
uncertain length,—that of Pekah, whose refusal of tribute 
brought on an Assyrian invasion which laid desvlate the rich 
districts of north Galilee and the noble territory of Gilead, 
Israel thus losing neariy half its bounds, and many of the 
people being swept away into captivity (15 : 29). 

Now came the last act in the national tragedy. Hoshea, 
an adventurer, had killed the noble Pekah, and was allowed 
to reign in his stead, as a vassal of Assyria, till detected plot- 
ting for support against his suzerain by seeking alliance with 
Egypt, the hereditary enemy of Nineveh (17:4). This was 
in the opening years of Hezekiah of Judah. But the unhappy 
puppet was speedily a prisoner in his master’s hand, and an 
Assyrian army sat down before Samaria to destroy it like 
Damascus, which had already perished. Three years were 
spent in the siege, but the end came, and Israe] ceased to be 
a nation in 722 B.C. The moral decay of the tribes, includ- 
ing all classes of society, had made them a prey to Nineveh, 
for God was no longer with them. While retaining Jehovah, 
undef the symbol of a calf, at Bethel and elsewhere, as their 
chief God, they had also adopted the heathenism of the Cana- 
anite and Syrian, building high places, or chapels, as we may 
say, on every height, to Baal and Asherah [See Professor 
Jensen’s article on page 570.—THE EDITOR], the male and 
female powers of nature, with stone ‘‘ pillars’’ as emblems of 
the one, and her own rude wooden symbols for the other. 
To these foul idols the people burned incense, even adding to 
all this heathenism the star-worship of western Asia. As a 
result, children were sacrificed to the sun or Baal, lewdness 
was consecra‘ed in the rites of Asherah, and magic arts in 
every form connected with such idolatry flourished. But, 
when Samaria fell, the Assyrian king Sargon tells us he car- 
ried away only twenty-eight thousand captives, and, indeed, 
Assyrian prefects ruled in the northern kingdom fifty years later. 
Northwestern Mesopotamia received the first division of the 
exiles, but others were carried off to the rough mountain 
regions of Media. Galilee, however, seems ultimately to 
have been repeopled by a portion of these banished ones, after 
the fall of Nineveh in 606, the ten tribes thus early returning 
to their own land, as had been foretold. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


The Indictment and’ Sentence 


OD would not punish without a plain statement of the 
reasons. The gods of the heathen were capricious, 


favoring one, and destroying another. A®schylus says : 


“‘ The gods decree to wretched men 
To live in wo, but they themselves are griefless."’ 


The Christian poet sings : 


“ There is no place where human sorrow 
Is more felt than up in heaven."’ 


But for every sorrow God inflicts he gives a reason. They 
built towers from the frontier to the capital, in which to do 
secretly things not right in the sight of the Lord. They set 
up images on every high hill and under every green tree. 
They did this in spite of a hundred warnings (v. 13), and the 
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example of the nations that perished from doing these very 
things. They sold themselves to do evil. 
voked the Lord to anger. 


They wilfully pro- 
Therefore he removed them finally 
and irreclaimably from the land. The ten tribes were then 
lost, and never found. Into the slough of corruption they 
sank, and never emerged. 

The kingdom of Judah, and the pious of all other tribes who 
had come to that ark of safety (2 Chron. 11:16; 30: 11-19), 
were not sent into captivity until a hundred and twenty-five 
years afterwards. Their descendants were graciously returned 
to the land of promise. 

What in our time corresponds to these sins, and calls for 
like judgment? 1. Israel forgot God who made them a na- 
tion (v. 7). 2. Walked in company with the heathen (v. 8), 
3- Committed secret sins (v. 9). 4. Open sin (vs. 10-12). 
5. Disregarded God’s prophets (vs. 13, 14). 6. Loved other 
things more than God, And, 7, forsook all God’s command- 
ments, believed in omens and signs, practiced divinations with 
new moons, and sacrificed their children to devils (vy. 17). 
All is caused and summed up in a loss of spirituality. After 
that, nothing could keep them, or us, from the grossest vices. 
He best serves his country who makes God’s law supreme, 
and his person recognizably present. 


University Park, Colo, 


Added Pcints 


Deeds which will not bear the light are better left undone, 
Secrecy and sin are boon companions. 

Sin is ingenious. It invents new forms, accumulates new 
forces, attracts new followers. 

God blends warning and «-«eaty with command and threat- 


ening. Wo to him who despises such appeals ! 


Rebellious sons are the legitimate offspring of rebellious 


fathers. Such generations destroyed Israel. 

We imitate what we follow, be it vanity or wisdom, sin or 
righteousness, Satan or God. 

Descent into sin is by a steep grade. Forsake God, en- 
throne idols, wotship the creature, serve Baal, sacrifice chil- 


dren, sell self. 

















Illustrative Applications 


By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


ND the children of Israel did secretly things that were 
not right against the Lord thetr God, and they built 
them high places in all their cities (v. 9). Mark, first, secret 
sinning; second, open sinning,—the building high places. 
Secret sinning is sure to become open sinning. It is the 
within which makes the without. Remember the prayer of 
the Psalmist, ‘‘Clear thou me from hidden faults.’’ One I 
knew with skilful brush colored lovingly and exquisitely a 
photograph of her dead child. But there were bad chemicals 
in the paper, and soon what was at first so beautiful was ugly 
with blotches. They 
And besides, though we may for a time hide 
them, God knows, all the time, they are there. Do not think 
you can keep secret a secret sin. 
From the tower of the watchmen to the fenced city. TW 
tower of the watchnfan was lonely, set up afar in some field 


Secret sinnings are such bad chemicals. 
will work out. 


or vineyard. The city was thronged. ‘The teaching is the 
Allow it, 


How sad, by allowing one’s 


contagion of allowed sin. Sin infects and spreads. 
and it will not stay confined. 
self in sin, to become a sin-spreader ! 

As did the nations whom the Lord carried away before 
them (v. 11). The people refused the teaching of history 


and experience. There is no stupider refusal. Certain 


courses will produce certain results. We may be sure they 
The foolishest 


thing one can do is to account himself an exception. The 


will, because they have again and again. 


man who keeps sowing wild oats never can reap wheat. 

And wrought wicked things to provoke the Lord to anger, 
As long as Ged is God, and for the reason that he is God,— 
that is, the Good,—God cannot be complacent towards sin, 
God is not an easy-going good-nature, saying *‘ Never mind ”* 
to sin. Sinful men may be and say thus; the infinitely holy 
One never will or can. 


And they served idols, whereof the Lord had said unto 
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them, Ye shall not do this thing (v. 12). 
will’’ to the divine ‘‘ Thou shalt not.’’ It is the prerogative 
of our free will. But we can never get the results of obedi- 
ence out of disobedience ; we can only get the results of dis- 
obedience out of disobedience. Aaron Burr in early manhood 
deliberately declared he would manage his life by serving self 
instead of God. And his life was one long missing of the 
blessings of obedience. Say ‘‘I will not’’ to God’s ‘* Thou 
shalt not,’’—that is the only path into true prosperity and 
peace. 

Yet the Lord testified unto Israel, and unto Judah, by the 
hand of every prophet, and of every seer (v. 13). While God 
will never force us, since he has dowered us with freewill, he 
will warn, solicit, persuade us. How many prophets and 
seers utter to us their warnings and persuasions,—the Scrip- 
tures, our consciences, the cross of Christ, the Holy Spirit, 
Sabbaths, the church, the noble examples of God’s true saints, 
and so on almost endlessly ! We may keep on in sin, but we 
cannot keep on in sin unwarned, 

Turn ye from your evil ways, and keep my commandments, 
Wanting to go to a certain place, I got on to the wrong train, 
In order to reach the place I wanted to, I had, and at once, 
to do two things,—to get off the wrong train, and get on to 
the right one. It was not enough that I simply got off the 
wrong train, So there are two things which we must do if 
we would please God. One thing is not enough. We must 
turn and seep,—turn from evil ways, and keep God’s com- 
mandments, We must refuse the evil and accept the good. 
Said the great Napoleon, ‘‘ To replace is to conquer.”’ 

“And went after the nations that were round about them 
(¥. 15). Bewerathe power of bad example. Yet, if a bad 
example is set you, you are blamewwurshy if you follow it. 

Philadelphia. 


We may reply ‘I 
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Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher; D.D. 


EHOVAH had threatened that, if Israel turned from the 
covenant and served other gods, he would uproot them 
from their land, and cast them into other lands (Deut. 29 : 
21, 28, and the whole of chaps. 28-30). The lesson is part 
of a passage which calls attention to the fact that the uproot- 
ing of the ten tribes was in fulfilment of this threat. They 
have feared other gods (v. 7), and have therefore been re- 
moved (v. 18). 

Verses 9-12.—-These give us specifications under the gene- 
ral charge that Israel had feared other gods. According to 
the specifications as given, their sin consisted less in their 
directly worshiping other gods than in their following the 
abominable usages of other religions in their worship of Je- 
hovah.— Did secret/y ; Openness of conduct is a strong safe- 
guard against wrong doing. The Israelites would have sinned 
less if they had abstained from doing things that they were un- 
willing to do openly.— 7hings that were not right: Literally, 
**that were not so.’’ They had some rule for conduct, and 
they ought to have done ‘‘so ’’ as the rule prescribed, and they 
actually did things that were not so,—Against; The prepo- 
sition rather means ‘‘concerning.’’ ‘nm their relations to 
Jehovah, especially in their worship of him, they did things 
that were contrary to rule.—//igh places in all their cities: 
This was one of the things that their rule forbade. What is 
said here clearly presupposes the law for a single national 
sanctuary, as found in the twelfth chapter of Deuteronomy.— 
Images: The Revised Version has ‘ pillars,’’ or ‘‘ obelisks.’’ 
It would, perhaps, be better to use a transliteration (asse- 
both) of the original word. The massebah was a stone pillar, 
rough or elaborate, as the case might be. In itself commend- 
able (for example, Gen, 31 : 13, 453 Isa. 19 : 19), it had a 
particular use in connection with the altar in the Canaanite 
religions, and in this use it is strenuously forbidden (Exod. 
23 : 24; Lev. 26:1; Deut. 7:5; 16: 22, etc.),—Asherim: 
The translation ‘‘ groves ’’ in the Old Version is wrong. The 
asherah was a wooden pillar or statue, erected beside an altar, 
presumably emblematic of good luck. In, the Israelitish laws 
it is forbidden [see Professor Jensen’s article on page 570.— 
Tue Epitor).—LZvery high Aill, etc. : The forbidden altars, 
with the forbidden symbols beside them, were everywhere.— 
They burnt incense; The word denotes the burning of any 
kind of sacrifice upon an altar.—As did the nations: The 
pentateuchal prohibitions emphasize the point that Israel is to 
be unlike these nations.— Carried away : Literally, ‘‘ Caused 
to go into exile.’’ The punishment inflicted upon them is 
expressed by the same word with that inflicted upon Israel. — 
Served idole: Whether false gods or illegal representations 
of the true God.— Whereof the Lord had said, etc. : The 
wrong was committed in the face of an explicit law that had 
been given at the outset. 

Verse 13.—Jehovah did not let Israel go wrong without 
making efforts to reclaim him.— Testified unto: Better, *‘ ex- 
postulated with.’’— By she hand of every prophet, and of every 
seer: The word “‘and”’ is not im the original. The words 
«prophet "’ and ‘*seer,”’? as here used, do not denote two 
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classes of persons, but are two names for the same class.— 
Commandments, statutes, law: These are the familiar tech- 
nical terms of the Pentateuch.— Which J commanded your 
Sathers, and which I sent to you: It is plausible, though 
not strictly necessary, to understand that a distinction is here 
made between an older law given to the fathers and a more 
recent law given to the generation addressed, but the older 
and the more recent are alike of the nature of law given 
through prophets. 

Verses 14-17.—In spite of expostulations and opportunities 
for reform, they persisted in evil.—And they heard not, and 
hardened their neck: This is the grammatically correct trans- 
lation, In its simplicity it is more graphic than the para- 
phrase given in the Versions, The diction is from Deuteronomy 
Io : 16, where the Old Version changes it to ‘‘ Be no more 
stiffnecked.’’— Their fathers, who believed not: See Deu- 
teronomy I : 32; 9: 23. And so for clause after clause the 
phraseology is deuteronomic.— Modien images, even two calves : 
The calf worship in Bethel and Dan is here spoken of with 
condemnation, and that because it violates the pentateuchal 
law against molten images.—JA/ade an Asherah : See note on 
verse 10. Perhaps the word as here used is a collective, and 
should be translated in the plural.—Host of heaven.... 
Baal: Thus far they have been charged with false worship 
of Jehovah ; now they are charged with worshiping other 
gods.— Caused their sons and their daughters to pass through 
the fire: A barbarous rite of the Canaanitish religions, spe- 
cifically forbidden in the law (Deut. 18 : 10).—Divination 
and enchantments: Forbidden in the same text in Deuter- 
onomy.—Sold themselves: A strong phrase, summing up 
what has thus far been said.— 70 do the thing that was evil in 
the eyes of Jehovah; Not, indefinitely, ‘‘ to do evil,’’ as in the 
Old Version, but to do a certain definite form of evil ; namely, 
the perpetuation of the objectionable features of the cruel and 
licentious religions of Canaan, 

Verse 18.—IEsracl proving thus incorrigible, Jehovah did 
just what he had threatened to do.— Was very angry» The 
statement is anthropomorphic, describing the conduct of God 
in terms of human experience.— Out of his sight: Away from 
the land that was peculiarly his.— 7he tribe of Judah only: 
The writer has in mind, not the northern kingdom as such, 
but Israel as a whole, so that he must count Judah for the 
time being as an exception. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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A Nation’s Sins 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


B Yao writer is so swept away by his horror at Israel’s mul- 

tiplied sins that he forgets his grammar. In verse 7 he 
writes, ‘‘It was so, because the children of Israel had sinned 
against the Lord,’’ and we look for the corresponding ‘‘ there- 
fore’’ to follow immediately ; but it does not appear till 
verse 18, and all the intervening verses are a tragic expansion 
of what was at first meant for-a short sentence. 

This tremendous summing up of a nation’s sin is suffused 
with sadness, and yet will not hide one of the sins nor admit 
any palliation. If one may so say, it takes God’s side as 
against Israel’s, and dwelleé on the guilt that it may vindicate 
the justice of the punishment. Is there any other national 
history in which intense love of country shows itself by pitiless 
summing up of national sins and tracing all national misfor- 
tunes to these? If we look carefully at these verses, we can 
discern an order and progress of thought in them, though at 
first sight they seem rather a heap than an arranged whole. 

1. Verses 9-12 may be taken together, as bringing out 
chiefly the prevalence of idolatry throughout the land. 
the recurrence of ‘‘ all’’ and ‘‘every.’’ Wherever there was 
population there was a ‘‘high place.’’ Even ‘the smallest 
cluster of dwellings, such as a ‘‘ tower of the watchmen ”’ 
(that is, a lonely abode of a shepherd guarding his flock in 
the wilderness), had its place of worship,—some natural or 
artificial elevation, devoted in some cases to the nominal wor- 
ship of Jehovah, and in others to that of sundry ‘ strange 
gods.’’ 

Another view of the universality is given in verse 10, where 
the tokens of the worship of false gods are represented as be- 
ing set up ‘‘ upon every high hill, and under every green tree,’’ 
the favorite seats of such a cult. These tokens consisted of 
** pillars and Asherim,’’ the former of stone, and the latter a 
sacred tree or pole, taken by some to be an emblem of a sup- 
posed goddess Asherah [see Professor Jensen’s article on page 
570.—THE Epitor], or of the Phenician goddess Ashto- 
reth, and by others to be a survival of an ancient tree worship. 
Both of these were part of the usual furniture of an idolatrous 
“high place.’’ Verse 11 shows that the form of idolatry 
chiefly in view in this part of the lesson is that of the Canaan. 
ites, which had survived the conquest, and had exercised a 
strange and fatal fascination on the conquerors, 
more remarkable than the persistence, through chan 
and outward religion, of these sacred places. The fellahin of 
to-day hang rags on sacred trees, or venerate some alleged tomb 
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of a Muhammadan saint, where Canaanites worshiped before 
the exodus, and where Israel sacrificed. Alas that super. 
stition should have a firmer hold than true religion! |sra¢} 
forgot Jehovah, so-called Christians forget Christ, but some 
memory of these dethroned gods still haunts their ancien 
shrines. Hunian nature takes more care of lies than of truth, 

Another point enforced in these verses is the connection of 
idolatry with immorality, ‘They wrought wicked things to 
provoke the Lord to anger.’’ That is not merely a synony. 
mous phrase for serving idols, but seems to point to the {foy) 
rites which accompanied the Canaanitish worship, Possibly 
the same things are referred to in the difficult phrase jp 
verse 9: ‘* The children of Israel did secretly things that 
were not right,’’ etc. The whole context is charging flagran 
idolatry on Israel, and one can scarcely suppose that a sip 
which flaunted its tokens everywhere could be called secret, 
but the vices that flowed from it may rightly be so designated,” 

2. Verses 13-15 deepen the blackness of the universal apos. 
tasy by emphasizing the continual protest against it which 
Jehovah made. Note how the writer insists that both parts 
of the divided nation received God’s protest, that it was made 
continuously by the hands of prophets and seers who were 
ever raised up to point back to the ‘‘ law which I commanded 
your fathers.’’ The history had been, in the wryiter’s view, 
one long process of divine expostulation stretching through 
centuries, and, on the human side, an equally continuous re. 
jection of the infinite patience and pleadings. Each genera. 
tion had showed itself heir to its ancestors’ hardness of neck 
and,unbelief in him who still named himself * their God.” 
This thought of a continuous revelation fought against by as 
continuous a refusal to hearken comes out especially in 
verse 15, where Israel’s sin is said to be both that of having 
rejected the covenant made with their fathers and the ‘ testi- 
mony which he testified unto them ;’’ that is, to each genera- 
tion in succession. 

We profess to wonder at Israel’s obstinate disobedience, 
but are they the only people who are perpetually turning away 
from a perpetually shining light, and refusing a perpetually 
sounding invitation to find rest and all they need in the heart 
of God? 

The insanity of their preference of idols is scathingly set 
forth by the writer when he says, ‘‘ They followed vanity, and 
became vain.’’ The worshiper grows like his god, for the 
certain result of worship is imitation. So men make their 
gods after the image of their own weaknesses, and sometimes 


of their own vices, and then the god makes the men tenfold 
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the worshiper could reap no real good, and became as empty 
as the hollow delusions that he worshiped. It is the tragedy 
of all trust placed elsewhere than on God which is summed 
up here in these profound words. How many thousands 
round us are exemplifying their eternal truth in vain attempts 
to feed upon that which is not bread! God, and God only, 
can satisfy and fill with ‘reality the human heart. 

Another aspect of Israel’s sin is that it was a copying of the 
manners of the surrounding nations. Into the stream of 
idolatrous practices inherited from the Canaanites and other 
peoples whom Jehovah had driven out, poured, as affluents, 
similar practices learned from the surrounding péoples. Idols 
from anywhere were welcome. Only Jehovah was not wel- 
come, Strange ignorance of real need, and of where alone it 
can be supplied ! 

3. Verses 16 and 17 enlarge that thought of the rabble of 

strange gods which Israel eagerly assembled in its pantheon. 
As the former parts of the lesson brought out the universality 
and continuousness of the sin, so here emphasis is laid on the 
miscellany of deities. The catalog begins with Jeroboam’s 
calves, which are mentioned in terms recalling Aaron’s. ‘These 
were not enough, so next.comes ‘‘an Asherah.’’ 1 Kings 
16 : 32 tells us that Ahab reared ¢‘ the Asherah’’ in Samaria, 
which 2 Kings 13 : 6 informs us still existed in the days of 
Jehoahaz, and was apparently of special importance. Not 
content with this, they added the worship of ‘all the host of 
heaven,’’ and incongruously mixed with all these elements 
still another,—the Baal worship introduced from Phenicia by 
Jezebel. Nor was all this enough to satisfy the insane lust 
after other gods, for to it all was added the hideous worship 
of Moloch, learned, probably, from the Moabites or Ammon- 
ites. Besides these miscellaneous deities, ‘‘ divination and 
enchantments ’’ were commonly practiced, and the nation 
was so besotted in obstinate adherence to its.gods many that 
it was as if sold into slavery to all manner of evil. 

This motley assemblage of deities witnesses to the impo- 
tence of each to satisfy the heart of the worshiper, and may 
set us to ask whether we do not do something of the same 
sort when we eagerly strive to compensate for the limitations 
of each created good by multiplying the. number of objects of 
our trust. But a million of lamps do not make up for the 
want of one sun, and no accumulation of finite things ca 
take the” place of the infinite Source of all peace and well- 
being. Idolatry is hospitable, and sets its pantheon round 
with a crowd of gods. But Jehovah cannot but be “4 
jealous God,’’ and his command, “‘ Thou shalt have none other 
gods beside me,’’ is but another way of saying “I, and I 
alone, am thine all-sufficient good.’’ 
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After the long-drawn-out indictment comes, in one verse, 
like the swift lightning, the sentence. The writer has no 
hesitation in ascribing anger to Jehovah, and, before we 
brush aside the representation as ‘‘ anthropomorphic ’’ and 
«ypworthy of God,’ we shall do well to consider what must 
pe the attitude of a righteous God to unrighteous men, and to 
remember that the perfect revelation of divine love in- 
cludes the revelation of divine aversion from, and punishment 
of, evil, and that there is such a thing as “the wrath of the 
Lamb.”’ 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


(Editor's Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and)a list of books which will be 
useful to such a class following the present lessons, will be sent 
free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times to any one, upon 
request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times will 
be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on appli- 
cation, to any one who desires to introduce this course. Any 
book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times.]} 

2 Kings 15 : 8-31; 17: 1-41; the prophecy of Hosea. 

1, THE GENERAL PREPARATION, 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

The national calamity foreseen and predicted by Amos came 
quite as suddenly as he hoped. Jeroboam II died in the year 
740 B.C. Eighteen years later, after four violent changes of 
dynasty and six reigns, the ill-fated kingdom came to a bloody 
The formal notices of the lengths of the reigns of these 
kings ascribe a total of forty-one years. Since, however, the 
shorter estimate is based upon monumentat data which cannot 
be set aside, it is probable that the estimates of ten (15 : 17) 
years for Menahem and of twenty (15 : 27) for Pekah are 
round numbers, and that the biblical writer did not find an 
exact estimate in the records to which he had access, 

In the closing years of Jeroboam’s reign the prophet Hosea 
began his work. Convinced by his own sad experiences of 
the wonderful persistence and patience of true’ love even for 
one proved to be unworthy, he became the prophet of Israel’s 
redemption because of God’s everlasting love. He scores ex- 
isting wickedness even more in detail than Amos, and re- 
aliage we—teee than be the certainty Of 4 swift appreeching 
judgment on the guilty nation, but also declares that divine 
punishment is always redemptive in its purpose, and hence 
foresees for some portion of Israel a future of loyal service to 
God. Chapters 1-3 relate the peculiar experience through 
which he became a prophet, probably about 750. Chapters 
4-14 reflect the circumstances of the period between 740 
and 734. 

The only reigns of any account during the period from 740 
to 722 were those of Menahem, Pekah, and Hoshea. No 
wonder the historian had little to say even about them. 
Note (1) Menahem’s brutal character (2 Kings 15 : 16); (2) 
the enormous tribute (1§ : 19) which he had to pay to Tig- 
lath-pileser (Pul) ; (3) Pekah’s aggressive attitude toward 
Judah (16: § ; comp. Isa. 7: 1-9) ; (4) his consequent loss of 
Galilee and Gilead (2 Kings 16: 7-9; 15:29); (5) Shalma- 
neser’s final attack because of Hoshea’s rebellious conspiracy 
with Egypt (17 : 4) ; (6) the heroic resistance of Samaria (17: 
5), the capital ; (7) the deportation of survivors to distant lands 
(17:6); (8) the prophetic historian’s explanation of this 

judgment on the nation (17 : 7-23) ; (9) the subsequent de- 

velopment of a mongrel population in Samaria (17 : 24-41). 

The important facts are (1) the causes of this sudden 

national collapse , (2) the occasion it gave for a wonderful 

advance in religious thought ; (3) the strange way in which 

God prepared Hosea to be the prophet of divine love ; his 
Proper claim to the title of the ‘‘ first gospel preacher.’’ 


end. 


Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and use one or two good reference books.” For a list which speci- 
hes a wide range of books, address the Editor of The Sunday School 
Times. The success of the work is not ndent on the purchase of 
any books whatever; they are to be regarded as an aid highly recom- 
mended to those who are able to consult them.] 


The Book of Hosea is quite unintelligible to the average 
Bible reader, and hence is neglected, but royally repays a 
careful perusal, This may be most readily accomplished by 
reading pages 47-76 in the forthcoming ‘‘ Messages of the 
Earlier Prophets ” (by Sanders and Kent). For those who can 
command the time for patient study, the commentaries by 
George Adam Smith (** Book of Twelve Prophets ”’ (1, 211- 
3 or by Cheyne, ‘* Hosea’? (Cambridge Bible), can be 
recommended. Farrar and Blake devote adequate space to 
Hosea. In German the recent commentary by Nowack on 
t 
Le 


7s 


Minor Prophets (about $2) is of great value to a discrimi- 
‘sUng student who knows Hebrew. Valeton’s valuable essay 


on * 


Dut 


Amos and Hosea’? has now been translated from the 
“ich into German by Echternacht (about $1.75). 

The closing years-of-the northern kingdom are well treated 
by Kent (98-110); Farrar, ‘Second Kings” (217-259) ; 
Kitte] 329-338, 348-354) ; McCurdy (I, 347-353; 372-401) ; 
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Geikie (IV, 266-295). Maurice, ‘‘ Prophets and Kings ’’ (200- 
218), Was a suggestive survey of the period. 


Ill. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND Discussion, 


iva te net » oteanen, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. references in brackets are to other | hel 
im this issue of The Sunday Schoo! limes.} _ ph sect erry” 


1. The Rapid Decline of the Northern Kingdom. (1.) 
How many kings occupied the throne after the death of Jero- 
boam I1? How many died a natural death? How can such 
a state of anarchy be accounted for? (2.) Does Hosea or the 
writer of Kings regard the invasions of the kings of Assyria as 
a cause, or as a result, of the deplorable condition of Israel ? 
What is Hosea’s description of the state of affairs? (Comp. 
4:1, 2; 5:4; 6: 8-10, etc.) 

2. Hosea the Prophet, (3.) Under what figure does Hosea 
represent Israel’s unfaithfulness to Jehovah? (chaps. 1-3.) 
Which is more likely,—that he gradually discovered his wife’s 
true character, and passed through a prolonged experience of 
sorrow before grasping the parallelism between God’s relation 
to Israel and his own to Gomer, or that his domestic experience 
was deliberately planned as an object lesson to Israel? (4.) 
Can it be shown that Hosea, as a man of Northern Israel, was 
more in sympathy with his people than Amos? Is he a 
mere critic ? 

3. His Prophetic Message. (5.) Which is the broader fun- 
damental position, that of Amos,—‘‘ Jehovah is righteous and 
just, and will, therefore, punish by a sweeping invasion the 
incorrigible nation,’’—or that of Hosea,—‘‘ Jehovah is right- 
eous, but also loving; he will punish obdurate wickedness, 
but in the interests of redemption ’’? (6.) Noting Hosea’s 
descriptions of God’s love (2 : 14-16; 6: 1-3; If :1-II; 
12:9, 10; 13 : 4), of the coming judgment (2: 2-7; 3:3, 4; 
5 : 8-14; 7:12, 16; 8: 7-10, 14, etc.), and of the redo~- 
tive purpose (2 : 19-23: 2-£ ~ «sy 825 19: 9-11; 14: 
1-9). might we Compare Amos to a reformer who can lay 
stress on but one great idea, and Hosea to the equally neces- 
sary follower of the reformer who places that idea in its right 
perspective ? 

4. The Siege and Capture of Samaria. (7.) What im- 
pression do we gain from 2 Kings 17 regarding the wisdom of 
King Hoshea and the desperate valor of his people ? 

5. Zhe Lost ‘* Ten Tribes.’’ (8.) The Assyrian king Sar- 
gon’s own account of the fall of Samaria expressly states that 
he carried off captive 27,290 prisoners. Probably the fact 
was that he deported all the surviving families of any promi- 
nenee. The peasantry left behind, when mingled with for- 
eigners (17 : 24), soon lost their sense of nationality. Actually, 
then, the ‘‘ ten tribes ’’ were never lost. How, then, can we 
explain 17 : 18, 23? [Geikie: § 2. Warren: § 2.] 

6. ‘The Causes of Israel’s Downfall. (9.) To what causes 
does 2 Kings 17 : 7-23 ascribe this calamity ? [Critical Notes : 
vs. 9-12. McLaren: last {]. (10.) Would a historian of 
to-qay agree in making the fundamental cause of the nation’s 
deterioration a religious one ? 


_—- 


IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

Amos and Hosea afford an instructive contrast of the re- 
tributive and the redemptive points of view. The former 
really has no further message. Amos 9: I1-15 is at best a 
sort of afterthought. The latter can never end his message 
of hopefulness. 

Hosea shows that the truest spirituality is no sentimental- 
ism. His key-note was ‘‘ love,’’ but one that could see evil 
and refuse forgiveness except after sincere repentance. 

The message of hope is the message that mankind craves. 
Hosea influenced the thinking of most of his successors. 

The worst standard of action possible is one’s own will. 
ruined Israel. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 
* Their foot shall slide in due time" 


ALL attention to the immutability of natural laws. The 
tides ebb and flow for centuries, the seasons change, 
gravitation persists, and all nature’s laws go on, without the 
slightest variation, from millennium to millennium. Show 
what a blessed thing this is ; for unless we could count on the 
invariability of these laws we should not be able to live for a 
year. All things would go at haphazard. Human life de- 
pends on the immutability of natural law. 

Show now how human laws are perfect just in proportion 
as they are wisely framed and consistently carried out. A law 
which is enforced to-day, and broken with impunity to-morrow, 
is worse than no law. That community which makes laws, 
and then does nothing to enforce them, is in a state of anarchy. 
Good laws, unenforced, mean dire disaster. 

The author of all natural laws is God. But in the spiritual 
world he has made laws, as well as in the natural. These are 
enforced with the same unvarying certainty as are the laws of 
nature. If this were not so, then the spiritual world would 
be one of utter demoralization. Imagine what would happen 
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if iniquity brought happiness and prosperity, and righteousness 
brought misery and defeat. What incentive would there be 
for any one to-do the right? What a world of fiends we 
should soon have ! 

In this week’s lesson we have the sad spectacle of a people 
marching to sorrow and slavery. Is this to be deplored ? 
Yes, But it would be more to be deplored if, in spite of all 
their iniquity, they had prospered. For if, in the long run, 
iniquity brings weal and righteousness brings wo, then God is 
no longer God, and Satan has conquered. Now imagine your- 
self in the land of Israel. On every high hill, and under 
every green tree, see the altars to false gods. They worshiped 
the sun, moon, and stars, of which their own Scriptures said 
that they had been created by Jehovah. Worse than this, 
they made their sons and daughters to pass through the fire, — 
that is, they offered them as human sacrifices to these gods. 
Under the pretense of religion they indulged in all manner of 
licentious rites, the mention of which is not possible in modern 
times. And all this was done, not because they had no more 
light, but in spite of noonday brightness. If heathen nations 
did these things, we may say that they knew no better. But 
Israel had Elijah, Elisha, Jonah, Amos, Ahijah (not to men- 
tion any others), to show them the right way. It was in the 
face of all these grand men that they went on in their evil way. 
The refrain of all these men had been that of warning. Now 
if, in spite of all this, Israel had prospered, we should be 
driven to the conclusion that law was dead and chance was 
supreme. ‘* Shall I not visit for these things? saith the Lord : 
shall not my soul be avenged on such a nation as this 2’’ (Jer. 
5:29.) Ay, long before Jeremiah ever spoke, Ugity ——w | 


tically sai i os : 
eR y said the same thing, wsays. He will then see that 
euteronom= + 


uiis fesson 1s but the historical fulfilment of God’s laws, laid 
down and made clear from the beginning. The wonder is not 
that the evil day came, but that it was so long delayed. 

God’s laws are the same to-day as they were in the times 
National sin is visited on nations, and individual 
Though God is of great patience, and 
long-suffering, yet in the end his laws will triumph. Intended 
for our welfare, if we go counter to them they bite back and 
are a curse to us. Who, then, is wise and observant of these 
things? Even they shall understand the loving-kindness of 
the Lord. But and if men will not heed them? Then noth- 
ing remains but for the law to take its course, 


New York City. 


of Israel. 
sin on the individual. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HIS sad lesson is not the story of an individual, not the 
life-work of king or prophet, but the history of a nation 
which had been chosen and blessed by God, led and kept by 
his own loving hand, taught by his own. counsel through 
We may begin with the Golden Text. 
To whom was it spoken ? 
Jf.—A very little word, great in its conditions; even the 
fate of life and: soul, of persons and nations, have depended 


prophets and teachers, 
Who wrote it ? 


upon it, It is part of the counsel King David gave to Solo- 
How long did Solomon seek and honor the 
How did he forsake the true worship of 
God and encourage the worship of idols in his later days? 
Fearful punishment came in his wicked son and the divided 
kingdom. David’s words were not only for King Solomon. 
Amos warned ; Hosea cried out against the sins of the peo- 
ple, calling, ‘* Come, and let us return unto the Lord ; ”’ Isaiah 
pictured the desolation of a land whose inhabitants had for- 
saken God; while Jeremiah told of a way of safety, for the 
Lord had said, ** Ye shall seek me, and find me, when ye shall 
search for me with all your heart.’’ Centuries after, One 
came with winning tones in that little “if,’’ the pendulum 
which swings between safety and danger. He said, “If ye 
love me, keep my commandments ;’’ ‘‘ If ye shall ask any- 
Read some of the talks of 
Jesus, and notice how many times “‘ if”’ is a condition of dis- 
cipleship and blessing. 

The Children of Israel.—Did they forsake the Lord? 
How? For next week’s lesson we must review the ways 
which led to disaster and distress. Have the kings of whom 
we have studied been obedient to the counsel of David? 
Long before David’s time, Moses, who said the very words 
the Lord bade him speak, said, “If thou shalt hearken dili- 
gently unto the voice of the Lord thy God, to observe to do 
all his commandments, the Lord will set thee on high above 
all the nations of the earth ;’’ “ But if thou wilt not hearken 
unto the voice of the Lord thy God, all these curses shall come 
upon thee, and overtake thee.’’ 
question how the children of Israel forsook the worship of 
God, and disobeyed his commandments. 

They did Things that were not Right.—Thty did evil 
** secretly,’’ for they knew they were sinning. All sin begins 
in secret, for in the heart evil is first desired, then planned. 
Did they know the prayer of Moses, who confessed the wrong- 
doing of the people, and that the Lord saw and,knew it all, 


mon his son. 
Lord and prosper ? 


thing in my name, I will do it.”’ 


Our lesson answers the 
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for he said, ‘‘ Thou hast set our iniquities before thee, our 
Well might 
they have offered David's prayer, ‘* Clear thou me from hid- 


secret sins in the light of thy countenance ”’ ? 
den faults.’’ They built altars in groves of trees and set up 
images on the high hills, burned-incense on the altars they 
had built to strange gods. They did not do all this in some 
secret place, but openly, everywhere, as plainly to be seen as 
the watchman’s tower and the strong walls around the city. 
Even then prophets called again, ‘Turn ye from your evil 
ways, and keep my commandments.”’ 

They .would not Hear.—They were unwilling to listen. 
A hard heart is often meant by the expression “a hardened 
neck,’’ as an ox refusing to obey would hold his neck so 
stubbornly that his driver could not make him turn to the 
right or to the left. So Moses told the old Jews, their fathers, 
when he said, ‘‘I know thy rebellion and thy stiff neck.’’ 
They would not hear the calls to repent and return to God, 
for they rejected his laws and the covenant which the Lord 
had made with their fathers. They followed vanity, and be- 
came vain, imitating the heathen, though they had been 
warned not to do as the heathen did. Instead of being an 
example of devotion and obedience to God, they forsook him 
utterly, and made images to serve the god Baal, and wor- 
shiped all the host of heaven. They were cruel in their 
worship, for they made their sons and daughters pass through 
fires, and offered them as sacrifices. They had been told to 
keep the commandments of God, but they broke every one of 
them. In the verses of our lesson you can find the sins charged 
' reigned ‘hE children of Israel up to the time when Hoshea 

your note-book the list of sink » a .ceataiag 
The Lord was very Angry.—He fulfilled the 


Set down in 
nyare named. 
word “Tits-pee 
ple had despised, ‘‘ If ye will not hearken unto me, you will 
I scatter among the nations.’’ It was written,‘ Israel shall 
surely be led away captive out of his land.’’ There had been 
frequent invasions of the land, and Israel had paid tribute to 
conquering kings, but at last the king of Assyria besieged the 
city of Samaria. After three years of distress, fear, and want, 
with a great army encamped around, they were obliged to 
surrender and be taken prisoners. Treated with severe cru- 
elty, they were carried away to other lands in confinement, 
often in hard labor, to grieve over the sins which had cost 
them their homes, their joys, and their native land. Is it 
wise or safe to disregard the calls and warnings of God? 
Perhaps teachers may secure some copies or sketches, pic- 
tures or inscriptions, illustrative of times of captivity. Many 
records upon ancient slabs, tablets, and cylinders have been 
found and deciphered, giving proof of Scripture accounts of 
years of war and captivity, and of the history of the people of 
Israel and Judah. 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Julia E. Peck 


HE lesson story condensed would be an exceedingly 
brief explanation of the history of twelve tribes, or 
**companies,’’ of men, women, and children,—the tribes 
named after twelve brothers of whom the children heard in 
the *‘ Joseph story.’’ These tribes had found a home in the 
A part of the history of their wilderness 
journey is familiar to the children. We explain that strong 
temptations came to them, in this land, to do exactly as the 
heathen around them were doing. 


land of promise. 


Here comes the beginning 
of our application, which we sift all through the lesson. God 
made the way of these transgressors hard. On the other 
hand, God made the way clear to do right. God sent prophets 
to teach and save them, miracles to shield them, and wonders 
of love and mercy were thrown around them, protectingly, 
by the loving Father who brought them to this land of promise. 

Before relating the history of the ten tribes, let us remem- 
ber that the words 
** descendant,’’ ‘‘ generation,’’ aré meaningless to little chil- 
dren. From their group-plays, however, they can grasp the 
idea of large companies of people banded together to follow 
a ‘‘ leader ’’ or king. 
word ‘* tribe.’’ 

We practised selections from Mendelssohn’s Oratorio of 
Elijah to sing at appropriate intervals in Lesson 3.  Pri- 
mary teachers are beginning to report success with this plan. 
A Massachusetts teacher says that her children listened spell- 
bound while she sang ** Oh, rest in the Lord,’ appreciating 
words and music beyond all expectation. 


**tribe,’’ ‘*nation,’’ ‘‘ clan,’’ ‘* race,’’ 


’ 


It is in this way we can manage the 


Careful prepara- 
tion fur one lesson rarely fails to give us materia! for future 
use, its value increased by experience in handling it. 

The words of our Golden Text for the day, ‘If thou seek 
him, he will be found of thee,’’ recall the Elijah solo,—* If 
with all your hearts ye seek me, ye shall ever surely find me.”’ 
These words of Golden Text and solo furnish material enough 
for a whole lesson. 
aging the latter clauses of our Golden Text. 


We must be exceedingly careful in man- 


Mismanage- 


ment of the expressions ‘‘ forsake him’ and ‘ 


cast thee off 
forever *’ will kill the meaning of the invitation to ‘ seek 


him,”’ and its promise that ‘‘he will be found of thee.’’ 
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In teaching about the punishment for disobedience, we ex- 
plain that these tribes were captured, carried away, scattered 
and lost among strangers in a strange land. Men do not 
know what became of them. God knows, because God is 
everywhere, and chose the way of their going. We teach 
that these people could not hold together and become a strong 
nation whose God is the Lord. 

We who are draping our homes with flags, and singing our 
national songs every day of our life, can understand that this 
punishment, though well deserved, was most severe. ‘‘ Cap- 
tured, scattered, lost among strangers,’ are words full of 
meaning to the children of fo-day. 

Let the children recall the story of Elijah on Carmel, which, 
to them, is the most interesting of the quarter. Sing again, 
**Oh, rest in the Lord,’’ and sing more than once, “If with 
all your hearts ye seek me.’’ 

This review will serve to show one way in which the tribes 
were taught that ‘God is the Lord.’”’ We tell of prophets 
(some of whom we name,) who had been sent ¢o teach and 
save, of miracles performed, wonders of fire, wonders in 
earth, air, and water, to prove that God is the Lord. 

We do not fail to show how patiently the prophets worked 
for God ; and how the harid of the Lord put stumbling-blocks 
in the path of the disobedient, to turn them back from wrong. 

Wonders of earth and heaven, disasters, and warnings, 
could not keep them from yielding to strong temptation. 
They ‘‘set up images and groves in every high hill, and under 
every green tree,’’ in direct disobedience to the command, 
‘** Thou shalt not bow down thyself to them, nor serve them.”’ 

The point for application : God makes it hard for us to be 
disobedient. Memorize text, and teach by illustration, ‘‘ The 

~—«ftransgressors is hard’’ (Prov. 13 : 15). 


stumbling-blockS"wiretr-s- 1 ac ac we fall into temptation are 
a merciful protection from harm. ‘* How oft-weulda 1 have 


gathered you,’’ says Jesus, ‘‘ and ye would not.’’ The in- 
vitation comes to us even When we are bruised and hurt in 
paths of disobedience, ‘‘Come unto me.”’ ‘* If with all your 
hearts ye seek me, ye shall ever surely find me.’’ 


Northampton, Mass, 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


LACE on the blackboard at first only the words given 
below in large type. 

Did you ever think that a nation can be sick? Some- 
times the disease in the blood shows itself at a particular spot, 
—an island, for instance ; and the kindest thing that can be 
done is to amputate the suffering member, giving the main 
body a better chance to recover, Has anything like that hap- 
pened lately ? 

The kingdom of Israel was sick. 
account of the various symptoms. 


This lesson gives an 
When you find’ similar 
wickedness in this country, or in any community, it is time for 
the friends, the good citizens, to go for the doctor. Who is 
the Great Physician, for nations as well as for men ? 

Nowadays, besides going for the doctor, people look for the 
causes of disease. The cause of the weakness of Israel was 
not hard to find. She was a sick nation because a sinfu/ na- 
tion. All her sins sprang ffom the one great sin of forgetting 
God. . Do you remember the name of her first king, who 
** made Israel to sin’’? What did he teach the people to do ? 
And all their misfortunes, as the prophets told them over and 
over again, were the consequence of their choosing other gods 
instead of Jehovah, and following them. 

Sickness cannot last forever. 
or the sick nation, will be dead. 
national death ? 


Sooner or later the sick man, 

How did Israel come to its 
If it had had a moral constitution, strong 
through the doing of God’s will, even the Assyrian legions 
could not have taken Samaria. But the hour came when re- 
pentance would have been too late, and Israel, having forsaken 
God, was cast off forever. Golden Text? 
dom did seek God, and were saved. 
was lost. 


Some in the king- 
But the nation as a whole 


It pays to choose God, and to cast in our lot with him. 


NATION 


] 
| 


OA 


Trenton, N. /. 


SINFUL 
SICK 
DEAD 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 
EVIEW.—What was 


prophesy ? 


Amos’s home? 


Where did he 

Against what especial sins did he preach 

most earnestly? What punishment did he foresee ? 

2. THE CLosING SceNEs.—Who succeeded Jeroboam IT. ? 
Kings 14: 29.) 

(2 Kings 15 : 8-12.) 


(2 


How was Zachariah put to 


What short reign came next ? 


death ? 
(2 Kings 


Vol. 49, No, 36 


15:13.) What king followed? (2 Kings 15: 14.) What 
misfortune came in his reign? (2 Kings 15: 19, 20.) Wy, 
was his successor? (2 Kings 15 : 22.) How was Pekahiah 
slain? (2 Kings 15: 23-25.) What terrible misfortune cam, 
during Pekah’s reign? (2 Kings 15: 29.) 
king of Israel? (2 Kings 15: 30.) 
mean? Who was prophet during these times in Israe}) 
(Hos. 1:1.) Who were prophets in Judah? (Isa. 1 "Ye 
Micah 1:1.) How did the*kingdom of Israel come to an end? 

2. IDOLATRY (vs. 9-12).—How did the Israelites clog, 
their idol-worship? What were the ‘high places’’? Fo, 
what was the ‘‘ tower of the watchman”’ used? How jg jt 
in contrast to the fenced city? What were the ** images,” 
‘* pillars ’?? What were the ‘‘groves,’’ ** Asherim’’? [Sq 
Professor Jensen’s article on page 570.—THE Epitor} 
What were the nations ‘‘ whom the Lord carried away befoy 
them ?’’ What were some of the evils that made idolatry 
sinful ? 

3. HARDENED HEARTs (vs. 13-15).—How did God shoy 
his forbearance to Israel? What is the difference betwee 
‘*prophets ’’ and ‘‘seers’’? The phrase, ‘* hardened their 
necks,’’ compares Israel to what? How would belief in 
God have changed the attitude of the nation? Under what 
different aspects is the law shown in the words ‘* statutes,” 
‘*covenant,’’ and ‘‘testimonies’’? What was the ‘ vanity” 
they followed ? In what sense is ‘‘ vain’’ used ? 

4. PENALTY (vs. 16-18).—What kind of worship was 
directed to ‘‘the host of heaven’’? What kind of deity was 
Baal? What rite was this passing through the fire? What 
comparison is implied in ‘sold themselves to do evil’? 
What punishment did God send for all this wickedness? 
How was this punishment best for the people ? 


Who was the lag 
What does his Name 


For the Superintendent 
1. What was the great sin of the children of Israel? 2, 
Whom did God send to warn them? 3. Whose example did 
they prefer to follow? 4. How did God punish them? 5. 


What did they learn at last from their evil courses? (Golden 
Text. ) 


Boston, 


= 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 


1. What were the names of the ten tribes? 2. 
evils did God become angry with them? 3. 
punish them ? 


For what 
How did he 
4. How cana wrong-doer escape God’s anger? 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 


ety ND THEY SET. THEM UP PILLARS AND ASHERIM UPON 
EVERY HIGH .HILL.’’—The high places (bamoth) of 
the previous verse are still a leading feature of the landscape 
throughout the length and breadth of the Holy Land and the 
adjacent countries. Baal Hermon was the highest of all these 
places set apart for heathen worship, and the enormous quan- 
tities of broken pottery and heaps of ashes on its summit testify 
to the multitudes that must have resorted to that lofty shrine. 
At Dan, the northern limit of Palestine, there is a high mound 
known as Tel el-Kady,—Dan’s, or the J udge’s, mound, —which 
was one of the well-known high places. Throughout the 
whole extent of Anti-Lebanon, Palestine, and the region 
beyond Jordan, high hills are generally crowned with clumps 
of mountain oak, and the ground is generally strewn with 
broken pottery and ashes. Sometimes the great stones that 
were used as altars are strewn about, but occasionally they are 
still in their original positions. Many of these high places are 
now considered sacredsand the people resort to them, lie 
little rags on the sacred trees, break pottery at their roots, and 
vow to return and dedicate more pottery to the place, if theif 
prayers are answered. It is probable that most of the high 
places in Palestine were tribal sanctuaries of Jehovah before 
the great temple at Jerusalem was erected ; and, according 
rabbinical writings, Worship at these shrines, which was lawful 
before the building of Solomon’s Temple, became idolatry after- 
wards. Such a shrine was the ancient alter of Jehovah on 
Carmel (1 Kings 18 : 30), which Elijah repaired on the day 
when he struck down Jezebel’s ritualists. The groves of the 
Authorized Version (asherim) appear in connection with 4 
statue or pillar [see Professor Jensen’s article on page 57°-— 
THE Epiror]}. In Exodus 34 : 13, and in Judges 6 : 25, 26, it 
clear that the grove was wood. They ‘‘ made ”’ groves (1 Kings 
14: 15; 16 : 33); ‘‘set up”’ groves (2 Kings 17: 
*‘ brought out’’ the grove from the house (2 Kings 23 : °): 
Such expressions would not apply to what we call groves 
The grove (ashera) was probably at first a representation of 
the tree of life, of which we have so many representations ‘ a 
ancient cylinders and gems. It may have been connected 
with tree worship, once very common in the East; but (he 
original tradition of Eden seems to have been superseded bys 
degraded representation of the reproductive powers of nature 
‘* THEY BUILT THEM HIGH PLACEs IN ALL THEIR CITIE 
—In the plains of Hums and Hamath, Damascus, Philis® 
and elsewhere, there are great artificial mounds built of 
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dried bricks, which had on their summits sacred shrines. The 
Israelites followed the example of their idolatrous neighbors, 
and, not content with the natural bamoth, built artificial 
mounds in every place of human resort. 

«FROM THE TOWER OF THE WATCHMEN TO THE FENCED 
crry.’’— Every man. in Bible lands who has anything to 
guard must be his own policeman. Hence every little vine- 
yard and patch of vegetables, every sheepfold and ‘* garden 
of cucumbers ’’ (Isa, 1: 8), has its watch-tower. Some of 
them consist of a few leafy branches forming a simple booth, 
and some are erections of rough stones, so constructed as to 
cast a shadow during the heat of the day: They are gener- 
ally the simplest of human abodes, and the words at the head 
of this paragraph show that idolatry had become. universal. 
Having begun in high places it had descended to low places, 
and the phrase is equivalent to our expression ‘‘ from the 
hovel to the palace,’’ 

London, England. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: The Final Penalty Inflicted 


Analysis 
I. ISRAEL'S INIQUITY (vs. 9-12). 
1. Sinning in secret (9 a). 5. Imitating the heathen (11 4). 
2. Multiplying high places(94). 6. Doing wicked deeds (11 ¢). 
3. Making idolatrous shrines 7. Provoking the*Lord (11 @), 
(10). ; 8. Serving dumb idols (12 a). 
4 Burning strange incense 9g. Breaking God's commands 


(11a). 


, (12 4). 
Il. JEHOVAH'S APPEALS (v. 13). 


1. To his people (13 a). 


3. Calling from evil (13 c). 
3y his servants (13 4). 


4. Calling to good (13d). 


ad 


Ill, ISRAEL'S PERVERSITY (vs. 14-17). 


1. Refusing to hear (14 a). to. Neglecting God's charge 
2 Hardening the neck (14 4). (15 g). 
3. Imitating their fathers(14¢). 11. Forsaking God’s commands 
4 Rejecting God's statutes (162). 

(15 a). 12. Doing idolatrous deeds 
s. Rejecting God's covenant (16 4). 

(15 4). 13. Worshiping the heavens 
6. Rejecting God's testimonies (16 c). 

“(15 ¢). 14. Worshiping Bgal (16d). 
7. Following after vanity (15d). 15. Sacrificing their children 
8 Making themselves vain (17 a). 

(15 ¢). 16. Practicing every evil (17 4). 
9. Following the heathen 17. Provoking God's anger 

(15 /). (17 c). 

Ive JEeMNOUVAN S INDIGRATION (Vv. 18). 

1. Wrath aroused (18 a). 2. Banishment enforced (18 4). 


Israel. depopulated (18 c). 


Daily Home Readings 
M.—2 Kings 17: 1-8. 


3- 





Fruit of disobedience. 
‘l.—2 Kings 17: 9-18. Captivity of the ten tribes, 
W.—2 Kings 17: 19-29. Rejected of God. 

‘T.— Hosea 10: 1-8.. Prophecy of captivity. 
F.—Isa. 1: 1-9. Consequences of sin. 

S.—Isa. 9: 8-17. Punishment of pride. 

S.— Matt. a1 : 33-43. Sin of rejection. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 
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Quarterly Lesson Plan 


Third Quarter, 1898 


ToPIC FOR THE QUARTER: Fruitless Efforts for a Sinful 
Nation, 

GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER : For all this they sinned 
still, and believed not for his wondrous works.—Psalm 78 : 32. 





Lesson Calendar 
1. July 3.—The Kingdom Divided 
2. July 10.—Elijah, the Prophet 


3. July 17.—Elijah on Carmel 
4 July 24 


1 Kings 12 : 16-25 
1 Kings 17: 1-16 
1 Kings 18: 30-39 
x Kings 19: 1-16 
x Kings 21 : 4-16 
2 Kings 2: 6-15 

2 Kings 4: 25-37 
2 Kings 5: 1-14 

2 Kings 6 :-6-18 


Elijah’s Flight and Encouragement... . 
Naboth’s Vineyard 
August 7 -Elijah’s Spirit on Elisha 
August 14.—The Shunammite’s Son 
August 21,—Naaman Healed 
August 28.—Elisha at Dothan ..........--. 
30. September 4.—The Death of Elisha 2 Kings 13: 14-25 
1. September 11.—Sinful Indulgence... ......--+- Amos 6; 1-8 
12. September 18.—Captivity of the Ten Tribes . 2 Kings 17: 9-18 


13 nten . 
September 25.—Review. 


5. July 


oon om 


a 


Work and Workers 


Convention Calendar 





Arkansas, at Fayetteville. . .. . 


N >} «] pani — . eth 
“braska and Trans-Mississippi Congress, at 
Omaha 


. September 6-8 


September 27-30 





ichusetts, at Worcester . - October 4-6 
~ Gn, at Portland . October 4-6 
“aryland, at Baltimore - October 13, 14 
Arizona. at Phoenix . October 14-16 
Rhod- Isla x 


ind, at Providence . October 18, 19 
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Special Courses for Workers at the 
Bible Normal College 
oe the coming college year, the Bible Normal 

College of Springfield, Massachusetts, will offer 
three special courses, of ten weeks each, which have 
been arranged with especial reference to the needs and 
convenience of those workers in Bible-schools and mis- 
sion-fields who are unable to pursue an extended course 
of study, and yet wish to prepare themselves for more 
efficient service in their church or community. Each 
course is a unit in itself, and may be taken separately ; 
but all are so related that if a student wishes to remain 
for a longer period, he can do so to advantage. The 


first course will begin September 14, and will include 
the following studies : 


1. BIBLE-STubDy: 
(a) Old Testament Prophecy. 
(4) Studies in the life of Christ. 
CHILD-STuDy : 
(a) The Child and the Church. 
(6) The Nature and Scope of Child-Study. 
(c) The Development of the Child. 
GENERAL PEDAGOGY : 


(a) The growtl of religious concepts, such as God, 
immortality, ete. 
(4) Their pedagogical implications and treatment. 
SOCIOLOGY AND MISSIONS: 
(a) Human society in the light of its institutions, par- 


ticularly the home. 
(3) The »--~2 10 missionary work. 


(c) The need of missions. 
BIBLE-SCHOOL PEDAGOGY : 

(a) General method, applying the principles of psy- 
chology and pedagogy to the preparation and 
teaching of lessons the subject matter of which 
is drawn from the Bible. 

(4) Bible-school organization. 

The course is open to any one having the indorse- 
ment of pastor and Sunday-school or missionary super- 
intendent. The expenses of the course are placed at a 
minimum, and the faculty desire to assist that great body 
of devoted workers who are outside the ordinary chan 
nels of educational influence, and, through them, moral 
and religious society at large. Those attending the col- 
lege may expect to receive the personal attention and 
help of the teachers in charge. Assistance will be given 
in special lines of reading and research in which the 
student may wish to engage, and a good reference library 
is available for such purposes. 

The expense for the course of ten weeks, including 
room-rent, board, and tuition, is $45. Applications or 
inquiries for further information should be addressed to 
the President. 
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How the Sunday-School Evangelized 
a County 
By the Rev. George S. Ricker 


T was the writer’ s good fortyne to reside for about four 
years in Lawrence County, in Southwestern Mis- 
souri, during which period he became deeply interested 
in the Sunday-school work that was done in that section 
of the state. Lawrence County had a very efficient Sun- 
day-school organization, the secretary for many years 
being a bright and zealous young Christian business 
man of superior executive ability. One great conven- 
tion was held annually, which was almost invariably 
largely attended and full of enthusiasm. Township con- 
ventions were also held more or less frequently ; and the 
secretary kept himself in touch with the work throughout 
the county by frequent attendance at these local conven- 
tions, and by constant correspondence with township 
presidents and superintendents of individual schoe*s 

The end in view a dozen years ago was to secure the 
establishment and maintenance of a Sunday-school in 
every school district in the county. A school which 
kept up its work during the year was called ‘‘ever- 
green,’’ and strenuous efforts were put forth to make 
every school ‘‘ evergreen.’’ 

One of the most successful means devised for accom- 
plishing this work was the county Sunday-school map. 
This was a large muslin map of the county, showing 
township lines, and, by a simple picture, the location of 
every church and schoolhouse in the county. If a Sun- 
day-school was not held in any schoolhouse, that pic- 


(1) $79 
ture was covered by a ‘‘ black patch ;"" if a school was’ 
organized in that neighborhood, the ‘‘ patch’’ was re- 
moved ; if a school died out, a ‘‘patch"’ was put on. 
The most thrilling moment in one of the county conven- 
tions was the time when reports from the townships were 
presented, and ‘‘patches’’ were added or removed 
according to the latest facts. It may be added that, 
ten years ago, the last time I was permitted to attend the 
convention, there were very few ‘‘ black patches’’ on 
that county map. 

Ideals, however, never stand still, and our friends of 
Lawrence County, Missouri, now have as their purpose, 
not only the planting and sustaining of a live Sunday- 
school in every school district, but also the connection 
of every home and every individual in the county with 
one of these schools.) The new Sunday-school map of 
the county, nine by twelve feet in size, is a beauty, and 
worthy of description. It not only shows the outline of 
the county and the several townships, but also of every 
school district, the location of every Sunday-school, in- 
dicating the work done, and—outside of the towns—the 
location of every home and its Sunday-school con- 
nection. 

The outside border and lines dividing the townships 
are red ; the name at the top, red and blue ; the town- 
ship names, blue. The Sunday-schools are stamped on _ 
in black ink with a rubber stamp, different stom pees 


. ° ° ae POT 
senting church buildipce er ; 
ols csemts a house in which members of the 


family are connected with the Sunday-school in the dis- 
trict ; a gilt disk, in which the Sunday-school connec- 
tion is in an adjoining district ; and a black disk, in 
which no member of the family is connected with any 
school, Seven large stars indicate the work done in the 
various schools : a green star indicates that the school is 
‘‘evergreen ;"' a silver star, that an annual house-to- 
house visitation is made ; a red star, that five cents per 
member has been contributed for the county and state 
work ; a blue star, that a teachers’ -meeting is held, and 
with a white center, that there is a normal Bible class 
additional to the teachers’-meeting ; a pink star, that 
there is a ‘‘ home department ;"’ a gilt star, that every 
home is connected with someé Sunday-school ; and a gilt 
star with a pink center, that every member of every 
home is connected with some Sunday-school. Experts 
have said that it is a most wonderful map, and the 
only one of the kind in the world. ‘It was on exhibition 
at the World’s Sunday-School Convention in London, 


vp" 


last July, where it attracted unusual attention. 

While this map is curious and wonderful, it is not so 
much to call attention to the ingenuity and skill shown 
in its making that this article has been written, as to the 
much more important facts on whose foundation the 
map has been constructed. Hefe is the record of an 
attempt to evangelize a county through the Sunday- 
school The map shows the progress already made. 
Why cannot a similar work be done elsewhere? The 
country problem in evangelization is one of the most 
difficult of our time; but here is a simple and prac- 
ticable method of solution. 

Faribault, Minn. 
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Sayce’s Hebrew History * 


ROFESSOR SAYCE claims that the first attempt 
ever made to write the history of Israel from a 
purely archeological point of view is done in his latest 
work, The Early History of the Hebrews. Incidentally, 
also, the volume is a polemic against the conclusions of 
the prevalent schooi in the higher criticism of the Old Tes- 
tament. These Dr. Sayce describes as ‘‘ the subjective 
assumptions of a certain school, which, now that they 
have ceased to be predominant in the higher latitudes 
of scholarship, are finding their way into the popular 
literature of the country.’" The book repeats many 
things that the author has previously said in his Higher 
Criticism and the Verdict of the Monuments (E. & J. B. 
Young & Co.), but it adds a detailed statement of his 





* The Early History of the Hebrews. By the Rev. A. H. Say 
Professor of Assyriology at Oxford. 12mo, pp. xvi, 492. New York pow} 
London; The Macmillan Co. 2.25. 
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views as to the composition of the Pentateuch, and as to 
the history up to the time of Solomon. 

Professor Sayce speaks with apparent contempt of the 
doctrine of the unity of the Hexateuch, as held by his 
opponents (pp. 100-113). He regards their conclusions 
as largely based on the assumption that literary compo- 
sition was impossible among the Hebrews in the age of 
Moses, and thoroughly demolishes that assumption (pp. 
104-120). He agrees with them in regarding the Pen- 
tateuch as composite, but rejects their analysis of it. 
He affirms, for example, that archeological facts show 
that they are wrong in separating what they regard as 
the documents J and P. Among the sources, he regards 
himself as able to distinguish compositions of the city 
and of the desert, Egyptian, Babylonian, and Edomite 
documents, cuneiform documents written on tablets, and 
hieratic documents written on papyrus (pp. 62, 122-125, 
130, ef a/.). He agrees with his opponents in thinking 
that the early chapters of Genesis were mainly copied 
from criginally Babylonian sources, but insists upon a 
Mosaic or pre-Mosaic date for the copying (p. 124). 
He agrees with them that parts of the Pentateuch are of 


various later dates, and that the Pentateuch in its pres-" 


ent form did not exist till Ju, bine. f Ezra, but affirms 
that the bulk of it is from the MP of Moses (132, 134, 
jn, detail the arché © ‘tal arguments which 


44, 56, 57, 61, 126, “127, fle Satna bre pussynian G9. 


correctness of the Masoretic text, and ‘deprecates the 
freedom with which his opponents correct it from 
the Septuagint or by conjecture, but he himself finds 
numerous corruptions and interpolations (137, 98, 108, 
134, 202, and many other places). He affirms the his- 
torical credibility of the Old Testament, but with multi- 
plied and important exceptions (for example, 64, 133, 
et al., 182, e¢ al, 139, 140, 142, 211, 212, etc.) And 
it is a pity that one has to say that he is quite in agree- 
ment with many living writers in the facility with which 
he attributes to the Bible and to the monuments state- 
ments which they never made. For example, he quotes 
from Dr. Driver the statement that Isaac, ‘ according 
to the chronology of the Book of Genesis (25 : 26; 26: 
34; 35 : 28), must have been lying upon his death-bed 
for eighty years'’ (143). He says that ‘‘ Hezekiah had 
entered into an alliance with the Babylonian king"’ 
(140) ; that Jacob, in going to Bethel, « fled from Hivite 
vengeance'’ (81) ; that the four kings invaded the terri- 
tory of Sodom, ‘‘ bent on obtaining possession of the 
naphtha springs’ (24) ; that the Israelites went around 
the Edomite territory because they ‘‘were not strong 
enough to force their way through "’ (224). There are 
hundreds of such instances. They are at present thor- 
oughly in the fashion, But we shall not reach final 
results in regard to the Old Testament until we learn to 
deal with the facts themselves rather than with our hasty 
impressions concerning the facts. 

It should be added that the work of Professor Sayce is 
rich in illustrative incidents drawn from the Egyptian, 
Babylonian, Assyrian, and other monuments. 
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Professor Bruce’s Gifford Lectures* 


ROFESSOR BRUCE gives us, in The Providential 
Order of the World, the first of two serics of lectures 


he was appointed to deliver on Lord Gifford’s foundation. 


By the terms of the foundation, he is debarred from ap- 


pealing to the authority of ‘‘any supposed special, 
exceptional, or so-called miraculous revelation."’ 


and superior excellence. 


in evolutionary adaptation. 


zations of the same purpose. 


Professor Bruce accepts the conclusions of modern 
biologists, from Darwin up to Drummond, as to the 
evolution of man’s animal nature from the lower forms 
of life. He, with Drummond, would not hesitate to go 
farther than do many biologists in admitting the evolu- 
tion of mind out of master in the animals and in man. 


eThe Providential Order of the World. By Alexander 
Bruce, D.D.. Professor in the Free Church College, Glasgow. 
wii, 946. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. ge. 


This 
restriction he frankly accepts, holding himself free to 
appeal to the Scriptures on the ground of their inherent 
He believes, in spite of James 
Martineau, that the old arguments of natural theology 
have lost their force for an age permeated by the belief 
He proposes a new line of 
argument, in which the evolution of man and the his- 
toric progress of the race are treated as continuous reali- 


Balmain 
Svo, pp. 
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He objects to assuming an ad extra interference on 
God's part with the process of evolution, as rendered 
needless by the indwelling or immanence of God in 
nature. Without asserting—while, indeed, avoiding the 
assertion—that the higher can be accounted for from 
the lower, he yet inclines to the view that there has been 
no breach of continuity, no new beginning in the whole 
process. He. does not apply the same measure to his- 
tory, or he would be constrained to account for the per- 
son of Jesus from elements already existing in humanity, 
—an opinion which he evidently does not entertain. 
The author passes in review the pessimistic under- 
valuers of man, rejecting both their conceptions of God 
and their estimate of man. After laying this foundation 
as to the worth of man, he proceeds to a rapid and pene- 
trative view of the race’s history, showing the presence 
of a purp®se for the perfection of mankind, like that 
which the evolutionist traces in the development of 
man, the crowning work of the great series, out of the 
lower forms. He gives substantially a theistic philosophy 
of history, bringing strongly to the front three spiritual 
ideas: election, solidarity, and sacrifice. God chooses 
men and nations for some specific service in the advance- 
ment of humanity. What is achieved for one is for all, 
as generation is bound to generation by heredity, and 
race to race by community of spiritual interest. The 
great servants of mankind are the great sufferers, who 
seem to suffer defeat, but are the real victors of life. 


By Ureve——.— conclusions Dr. Bruce brings his reader 
to the threshold of a Christian tarar,¢t-img rise to expec- 


tations and presumptions to which the gospel of an 
elect Saviour, redeeming by suffering, is the response. 
Dr. Bruce is a Scotch theologian in his strenuousness 
and weight, and also in an occasional heaviness in man- 
ner. His book will excite dissent, but it also will 
stimulate thought. 
2% 


American Contributions to Civilization, and Other Essays. 
By Charles William Eliot, LL.D., President of Harvard 
University. (8vo, op. v, 387. 
Co. $2.) 

* President Eliot gives a fine exposition of the relative 

excellencies of our American civilization. The book 

partly runs on the old lines of national unity, religious 

liberty, universal suffrage, efficiency in assimilating im- 

migrant masses, and so on. Partly, it is occupied with 

the assertion that our civilization is as productive as any 
in the world of established, respected, and respectable 
families, who possess the social qualities of ladies and 
gentlemen. ‘‘ On the quinquennial Catalog of Harvard 

University there are about five hundred and sixty family 

stocks, which have been represented by graduates at 

intervals for at least one hundred years. On the Yale 

Catalog there are about four hundred and twenty such 

stocks ; and it is possible that other American colleges, 

which existed a hundred years or more, show similar 
facts in proportion to their age and the number of their 
graduates.’ ‘On the evidence of my reading and of 
my personal observation at home and abroad, I fully 
believe that there is a larger proportion of ladies and 
gentlemen in the United States than in any other coun- 
try. This proposition is, I think, true with the highest 
definition of the term ‘lady’ and ‘ gentleman ;' but it 
is also true, if ladies and gentlemen are only persons 
who are clean and well-dressed, who speak gently and 
eat with their forks. . . . The highest types of manners 
in men and women are produced abundantly on demo- 
cratic soil."’ 


New York: The Century 


Next in interest to these generous and 
patriotic studies comes Dr. Eliot's fine, close study of 
the people of Mount Desert Island, which is about the 
best cross-section study of average America that our 
literature contains, not excepting Mr. Underwood's 
Quabbin. The rest of the papers have their separate 
value, but some of them deal with matters more open to 
discussion. The whole volume is an antidote to the 
bilious pessimism that has affected some classes of 
Americans, 
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The Ministry of Intercession: A Plea for More Prayer. By 
= Rev. Andrew Murray. 16mo, pp. iii, 226. New York 
Chicago, and Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Co. 7 cents.) 

The True Vine: Meditations for a Month on John 15 * 1-16 “By 
the Rev. Andrew Murray. (16mo, pp. 159. New York, 


Chicago, and Toronto : Fleming H. Revell Co. 50 cents. ) 
The Rev. Andrew Murray has done a distinct work 
wherever his books have gone. The writer's aim is the 
deepening of the spiritual life, the enriching of the charac- 
ter, and the development of Christian activity. In The Min- 
istry of Intercession there is a plea for more prayer. Mr. 
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Murray uses the word ‘‘ ministry '’ intentionally, urging 
that we may minister to others most effectively by prayer 
that Christ intended prayer to be the great power by 
which his church should do its work, and that the neg. 
lect of prayer is the chief reason why the church has no 
greater power over the people. Special emphasis is |aig 
also on intercession as distinguished from praying for oy,. 
selves. A series of brief chapters—a month's readings 
—are given in The True Vine on thoughts suggested 
our Lord's parable of the vine. The book was written Spt 
cially for young Christians, and depicts in the authors | 
clear and impressive way the privilege of union with Chris, 
and the rich blessings which come from such union and 
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abiding. While Christ himself is the vine, we are the have 
branches, —a suggestion of our responsibility, as it is from ism 2 
the branches, not from the vine istelf, that the fruit js $0 cal 
gathered. The duty of bearing fruit is presented in an seem: 


earnest way,—not only fruit, but much fruit, ever more 
fruit. The processes of cleaning and pruning the 
branches are explained, also the necessity of the branch's 
abiding in vital connection with the vine, and the kind 
of life which truly abides in Christ, making its home in 
him. 
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The Social Mind and Education. By George Edgar Vincent, 


Assistant Professor of Sociology in the University of Chicago, Mant 
(8vo, pp. ix, 155. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25.) I 
The theory of education has been a public and press- : 
ing question ever since Rousseau published his Zymil:, ( 
and nowhere more so than in America, Our practical Th 
instinct is roused into play by the sense that we are not oe 
making our vast outlay to the best advantage. Many ity 
theories have had a brief currency which involved radi- Seiad 
cal changes, but were valuable chiefly as criticisms of ele 
established methods. Such was ‘‘ the new education,” i 
proclaimed in President Eliot's inaugural. In this, the wry 
sciences of observation were to replace language, litera- om 
ture, and philosophy, and the largest scope given to ee 
personal idiosyncracy by electives. From both positions sally 
there is a strong reaction, a desire for a more human wu 
training, and one in which the elements of common besa) 
need and acquirement shall hold the place of honor, EEN 
Professor Vincent works toward such a result on tle all's 
lines of sociology. He tries to ascertain what studies fit on pr 
a boy into the actual life of our civilization, the school the B 
furnishing the link between the family training and the pared 
larger experience of the world's life. He sketches a first 
plan of this nature in his last chapter, and sets forth its ie 
reasons ; but he certainly will not command the assent feb 0 
of educators to many of his details, whatever they may publi 
think of the principle he lays down. They will tell him Leitits 
that other points of view than that of the sociologist by th 


have to be considered. 
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Modern Mythology. By Andrew Lang. (Large 8vo, pp. xx”, 
212. London and New York : Longmans, Green, & Co. §3.) 


Since about 1860 Professor Max Miiller has been the 


Lit 


chief exponent of the theory of mythology to English S< 
and American readers. His views excited suspicion and t 
ridicule because they seemed to resolve all myths into tar h; 
sun and sky myths, and to trace even these to ‘‘a dis- ies 
ease of language,’’ by which person and sex in words ciety 
caused the invention df stories about what the words sig- Vario 
nified. Of late a new school has arisen, comprising fian 
McLennan, Tyler, Robertson Smith, Farrell, Jevons, editic 
and Andrew Lang, which disputes both the method and hes 
the conclusions of the other school. They call them- for it 
selves the anthropological school, and trace myths to acop 
the habits and ideas of the lower races. Professor Miil- also 

ler, in a recent volume, Contributions to the Science of a po 
Mythology (Longmans), reasserts his own view, and criti- Pock 
cises its critics. Inthe book under notice Mr. Lang reviews two < 
that book somewhat in the style of seventeenth-century bridg 
polemics, in that he takes statement after statement and the F 
answers it. But he does it in a cofrteous way, and 0 of ¢ 


the lively style of which he is master. Whatever fault 220, 
may be found with the method of the book, it is an im- 


of B 
portant contribution to the study of a difficult but impor socie 
tant subject. * dier’. 

% 
French Literature of To-Day: A Study of the Principal Ro 
mancers and Essayists. By Yetta Blaze de Bury. (8v0, PP. 
vii, 279. Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin, & ©° We 
$1.50.) Sch 


The book gives niore than the titlepage promises, for 
the last chapter is on a poet,—Paul Verlaine. The 0°Y- 
elists discussed are Loti, Guy de Maupassant, Zola, Ed- 
mond de Goncourt, Paul Bourget, Anatole France, and 
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Madame Bentzon ; the essayists, de | sons are” selected if teachers would read 
Vogiié, Brunetiére, and Lemaitre. But, | the reports of the conventions. An op- 
like all our recent guides to French litera- | portunity to secure information on these 
ture, Madame Blaze de Bury finds no| matters will be afforded those seeking it 
room for an account of Paul de St. Victor, | very soon, when the report of the World's 
whom some consider the greatest French | Third Sunday-school Convention, held in 
critic since Ste. Beuve. The critical work | London, July 11-15, 1898, is, issued. It 
gf the book is fine and discriminating. | will be a book of about three hundred 
The author goes far enough im her analy- | and sixty pages, containing verbatim re- 
sis of the works of the five male novelists | ports of the addresses and proceedings of 
to show what an unpleasant and unwhole- | the convention, and - possessing many 
some literature they and their like have | valuable features respecting the work in 
created. But her sympathies are with the | all parts of the world. The supply or- 
protest of de Vogiié and Brunetiére, who | dered for the United States is only fifteen 
have made a stand for decency and ideal- | hundred copies, and those wishing copies 
jsm against the lubricity and the realism, | should order them at once, at fifty cents 
so called, of the school of Flaubert. It) each, in paper, of W. B. Jacobs, 132 La 
seems not impossible that French litera- | Salle Street, Chicago. The book is not 
ture may undergo a regeneration, which | sold to make money, the price only cov- 
will make it a blessing, and not a curse, | ering the cost, but the International Com- 
to France. Of most of it one must feel as | mittee desire a wide circulation for it. 
Besant says of Rabelais,—that it would 

be well for France to sink it-in the depths - 


of the sea. Articles on topics re- 


+ 4 War Topics in the ‘ 
SMegeaines ae to scenes of recent 
vali military operati 
Manual of Bible Morality: A Text-Book for . E y op ry ons are 
Elementary and Academic Schools, and for | filling the magazines. The September 
the Help of Parents in Training their Chil- | 


Century contains an illustrated paper 


dren at Home, By Shaler G. Hillyer, D.D. : 
*, | based on the personal experience of Pro- 


(12mo, pp. 224. Richmond, Va.: B. F. 
Johnson Publishing Co. 60-cents. ) 


The author of this book is a citizen of 
Georgia, and has been a teacher for more 
than forty years, including a period of | 
twelve years as professor in Mercer Uni- | 
versity. The book is strongly recom- 
mended by men of reputation in the 
public school and college work of that state. 
Ithas been written to meet the needs of a 
situation. Our sectarian differences practi- | 


cally exclude the Bible from the public Séribner’ s Magazine for September is rich 
schools, though men agree in accepting the | 


7 . | also in war literature. One of the leading 
moral teachings of the Bidie as true. SUP- | features is Richard Harding Davis's de- 
puably, therefore, there might be ngobjec- | <-ibtion of “The Rough Riders’ Fight at 


pm to using > échools ° text-book Guasimas.’’ This article is illustrated from 
on practical morals, teaching just what | photographs, and from drawings by H. C. 
the Bible teaches. Dr. Hillyer has pre- | 


} | Christy. ‘‘ The Santiago Campaign"’ is 
pared such @ text-book, in two parts, —the | described from the different standpoints 
irst part elementary,-and the second more! .¢ F4ward Marshall, Joseph Edgar Cham- 
avenced. It would be a happy thing berlin, and Howard Chandler Christy. 
forsome millions of the children in our |W. J. Henderson's illustrated article on 
public schools if they could be as well | “A War-ship Community ” 
instructed in morality as they would be | deeuld not te eratiabel. George E. 
by the use of this volume. Graham and A. M. Goode, in- the new 
number of McClure’s Magazine, tell how 
Cervera’s fleet met destruction, from the 


Malay Pirates of the Philinnine>+*-2awm 
Emerson, Jx., article on ‘‘ Alone in Porto 
Rico ;"’ and the first of several articles 
from the journals of the late Jonathan S. 
Jenkins of forty years ago on ‘ Life and 
Society in Old Cuba ;’" Whitelaw Reid's 
‘« The Territory with Which We Are Threat- 
ened.'' and Professor Woolsey of Yale on 
‘« Spain and her American Colonies."’ 
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Literary Notes and News 


Soldiers’ needs have 
not been neglected by 
the religious publish- 


Stannard Baker gives an account of ‘‘ How 
the News of the War is Reported.’’—— 
Harper's Magazine has no sensational war 
articles, but the Hon. James Bryce con- 
ing houses. The five-cent pocket Testa- | tributes ‘Some Thoughts on the Policy 
ments issued by the American Bible So-| of the United States,"’ and Professor 
Gety are still sent to the soldiers in the| Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard shows 
vious camps. The enterprising Chris-| how our history abounds in precedents 


Scripture for 
the Soldier 


an Herald, of New York, had a special | of armed intervention and occupation, in | 


edition of a War Testament printed, and | an article on «‘ The Experience of the 
has secured nearly two thousand dollars | United States in Foreign Military Expe- 
for its circulation in the army at-ten cents | ditions." The Cosmopolitan contains 
‘copy. The American Tract Society has | a striking article on ‘‘ The Modern News- 
also done a good service in republishing paper in War Time,’ by Arthur Bris- 
4 pocket edition of Cromwell's Souldier’s | bane, illustrated by more than a score of 
Pocket Bible, of the original of which only war pictures from photographs, and ‘‘ The 
two copies are said to exist, —one in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, and the other in 
the British Museum. George Livermore 
of Cambridge reprinted it thirty years 
go, and three years ago Roberts Brothers 
of Boston issued a facsimile. The same 
Society has republished McDuff's Sol- 
*dier's Text Book. 





modern battleship, by Rupert Hughes. 
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Books Received 
August 20 to August 27 


L. C. Page & Co., Boston 
% Paul Kruger and His Times. By F. Reginald 
Statham. §2.50. 

The Oxford News Co., Oxford, O. 

Life at the Western College for 
Women. 35 cents. 
: F. H. Revell Co., Chicago and New York 
being done to advance | sights and Shadows of American Life. By 
their interests, There would be less ig- Rev. A. C. Dixon. §r. 


4 ‘gules sone Matai to the Hebrid 
Rorance as to how the International Les- | By his Brother. ge conta. Se eee 












World’s Sunday- Sunday-school workers | U 


tk 
Schoo! Convention ought to know what is | 
Report 
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fessor Dean C. Worcester, entitled ‘‘ The 


standpoint of* eye-witnesses, and Ray | 


Roc’s Egg,’’ an illustrated study of the | 


| Everyday Life in Korea, By D. L. Gifford. 


1.25. 
God’s Methods with Man. By Rev. G. Camp- 
bell Morgan. §x. 
Missions and Politics im Asia. By Robert E. 


Speer. $1. 
Fellow Travellers. By Rev. Francis E. Clark, 
D.D. $1.25. 
Little, Brown, & Co., Boston 
Hassan: A Fellah. By Henry Gillman. f2. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 
Elijah and-Elisha, By R. MacIntyre. Paper, 
20 cents. 
wa for Teachers. By C. Lloyd Mor- 
gan. $1. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York 
m™ Story of the Mind. By J. M. Baldwin. 
I. 
The Helman-Taylor Co., Cleveland and N. Y. 
The Golden Maiden. By A. G. Seklemian. 


x % 


usiness 
Department 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
at an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising LE Grd of ra 
never puarantesd — 7 : 

Than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 


ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 





Excess fares discontinued. The North- 
Western Line has discontinued excess fares on 
the ‘‘ Colorado Special,’’ which leaves Chicago 
| daily 10 A, M., reaching Omaha 11.55 P. M., 
|and Denver 2.5§ next afternoon. 
| further improved its service by perfecting 
| through sleeping car arrangements on the 
| **Colorado Special’’ to Colorado Springs. 





tickets via the Chicago & North-Western 
on sale at all important points in the United 
States and Canada. 





| Do you feel depressed? 
| Acid Phosphate. It invigorates the neryes, 
| stimulates digestion, and relieves mental 
| depression. Especially valuable to tired brain- 


workers, 


Special Notices 











Cuban Panoramie War Views in halls, schoolhouses, 


$5.00 to $12.00 per day. Only a few do 
necessary to start, and we furnish everything. 
who write us will receive full particulars by return mail. 

to, Reebuck & Co. (lmc.), Chicage. 











Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible 


containing 





Bishop John H. Vincent says: 


learning. Nothing that I have seen equals 
provision for the Bible student.” - 


Seminary, Madison, N. a. sa 

“ After comparin 
Oxford and Cambridge Helps, I am 
the purposes of such a wor 
them. 


For sale b 
7.00; or address, for particulars, THOS. NELS( 
DUNS, 37 East 18th Street, New York. 





‘A RARE OPPORTUNITY 


Address, with reference, 
Rev. H. M. Wharton, D. D., 
304 N. Howard Street, Baltimore, Md. 


orphans. 





It has | 


Use Horsford’s 


We want a few men in every state to exhibit our 


| and churches, and good men without experience make | Fil by Emma Pitt. 
rs capital is = 
Those | 


«« The Illustrated Bible Treasury ”’ 


* The ‘ Bold Type Bible’ is a treasure, but the ‘ Illus- 
trated Bible LS ng! is a marvel of sacred art and 
a this new 


Rév. Charlies F. Sitterly, B.D., Drew Theological 
ys: 


it with the recent editions of the 

7s to say that for 

it is superior to either of 

Its list of editors and the character of its illus- 

watlons place it in the foremost rank of modern Bible 
ips. 


all booksellers, at prices from $1. 50 to 
N 


Men, women, and children will find immedi- 
ate useful and profitable employment, also several 


first-rate financial agents—women preferred, to | 1 outs E. $7 & Bro., 155 N. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 
represent Benevolent Institutions for the care of | —_— 


(13) 58z 


ACCURATE USE OF ENGLISH 
MARKS A MAN AS REFINED 
| and cultivated far more than DRESS or 
| MANNER can. The most useful tool for 
acquiring an accurate use of English is 


THE STUDENTS’ 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


an abridgment of the famous Funk & Wag- 
nall’s Standard Dictionary. 


8vo, 923 pages, cloth, leather back, $2.50; 
sheep, $4.00. Indexed, so cts. additional. 
For sale by all book-dealers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of the price, by 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


Educate Your Children 
by Play, ssrculsiracts be"suring inca 


Fireside Educational Card 
(SOLD BY DEALERS.) Amuse and instruct at the same 
time ; artistic and very entertaining ; adapted for all ages. 
Knowledge thus obtained is fixed in the mind, 

Our Union, Stranex Peorie, WILD Ay .mMALs, Wrive 
Squapnon, Fiacs, Fracrion-Piay, In Tae Warrs-Hovex, 
jeln Castix-Laxp, Porutation, Youre Prorie’s Avruons, 

Finesipe Avruors, Tut MayrLower, 25c. each. 

Nivor (for children’s parties, etc. 4 tables), Artists, 
In Drxre- D, Poxms, Tuz Ye.Lowstorr, 35c. each. 


Wer Sexp Freee to intro- 
PECIAL duce our games a haiml- 
some illustrated booklet 
“Education by Play,” liat of 
OFFER ome and @ Coupon good 
0c. in part merit 

of a sample game at your dealer's, or remit to us 


of any gume and it will be mai 
aed ie Aarons DRQAME CO., Cincinnati, 0 
'S. $. LIBRARY BOOKS 


Send for catalog. Goodenough & Woglom Co., N. ¥. 

















"we" RALLY SUNDAY “2* 


Pilgrim Service No. 42 is a new, simple, sensi- 
ble, easily-learned exercise, with. good music and 
recitations, and a comprehensive review of the 
quarter's lessons. It is called 


A Review and a Rally 


Send for a sample, free. 3c. $2 per too copies. 


Address ‘THE PILGRIM PRESS 
Cong’l House, Boston: 178 Wabash Ave. Chicago. 


Enthuse the Regular Scholars — 
so that they will bring a large increase of visitors, and 
the words and music of 
SHEAVES OF REJOICING 

will, by your co-operation, make visitors permanent 
| members. This serves the double purpose of a complete 
| service for Harvest Home or Thanksgiving, and for a 
Rally Day to attract the children back to the school 
after the summer vacation. Prices, prepaid : Single copy, 
scts.; per dozen, gocts.; per hundred, $4, all prepaid. 


108 Washington « g02 Broadway, 
Street, Chicago. New York. 





j . , ‘ . Se . fe year’ bscription the Tullar-. 
is one that | Train leaving Chicago 10.30 P. M. daily also | Meredith unreerty. sie x " i, 6p 


| bas through sleeping and chair cars. Tourists’ | ~ 





‘SOUL STIRRING 


| Bunday Schoo! Songs cost no more than others. 


“SONGS OF THE SAVIOR’S LOVE” 
excells them aJi—hence ite popularity. We advise the 
| 224 pp. edition, 260 selections contributed to by nearly 
100 authors. per 100. ——— edition % ER: 
133 — a mausic. Boards isc, per 100; Man 
“GonTM.WASTERN MUSIC CO., 818 Dearborn Bt. , Chieage. 
NEW MUSIC BOOKS 
Sacred Songs, No. 1 $25 per 
hurch Hymns and Gospel Songs | | 25° 100 
oyal Hymnal, for Sunday-schools . 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. "EW York cite 


* AND CHICAGO. 


Seedtime and Harvest 


An excellent service for Rally Day, Harvest Homes, 
5 cents each; $4 per hundred. 
samples, 4 cents. 


Calla & Co., Inc., 249 Dock St., Phila. 


ac 
Harvest srxieste 0s. exer 
School, Meow Oareis end Re 
citations. Enclose 16 cts. for samples of our three lat- 
ess. Columbia & patriotic cantata for the Sunday 
School, by Rosche, Price 0 cts, GEO. F. ROSCHE 
& CO, Chicago, 40 W. Madison st. N. York, 44 E.23d st. 




















Church Purnishings oe 
Sunday-School 
Banners 


The better grades only, at 
prices sure to please. An ele- 
ant line for selection. Prices, 
3.00 up. Send for catalog. 


The Pettibone Bros. Mig. Co. 
| Cincinnati, Ohio 
Grand Piano Bargain for Sunday-school 
A standard make eee Fi 
condition, for sale cheap, cash or time. Just the piano 
for Sunday-school use. For particulars, address UC. A. 
Hyde, 15 East 16th Street, New York. 
ANNERS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 
1.50 to $10. Satin or merino. tron Banner 
Send for illustrated price-list. 

















size Grand 


iano, in good 


Pate 
| Sstimate free. bP. Freak, sgt Pearl St.. New York. 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


“™ # 
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He Shall Do Well 
Eutered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 


*“‘ second-class matter.” — : 3 : ; ; i 4 4 ; [British Weekly] 





ORD, if he sleep, 
ee He shall do well.” 
Terms of Subscription - 


a : SIIISIIIVILILOIOIIIIIII SD “Why should ‘we weep? 


School Ti i blished kl Why should a knell, : 
oo mes is published weekly w! 
BPR sare Poy for either old nee subscribers. G 4 | I BORDEN 7 Dirging and deep, 

EAGLE BRAND | 
2 ; \ 


These rates include postage : Over him swell ? 
CONDENSED MILK. 


One Copy, one year i .He shall do well! 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance . 
' Take No SuBsTituTe FoR THe “EAGLE BRAND™ Rest hath he sought— 
_ THOUSANDS OF MOTHERS TESTIFY TO JTS SUPERIORITY. He was but man! 


“ ° ’ He shall do well ! 
For five or more copies in a package to one address, Z INFANT HEALTH senr FREE. | NewYonx Conpensed Mitx Cu N.Y. 


p caay each, A package thus senris addressed to one 'GLLELILZILLLIILELODIDDON DS: Lisi Was Sy weg, 


rson only, and no names can be written or printed on 
Rugged and drear ; 


the 
<2 2 2 9 2 9 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 26. 6 CCC OCU Me CECE EEE”: All hi§ sad day 


~-  ———* 





To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $2.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplied with as ‘many copics as may be desired, at 
the following yearly club rates; 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 


Nobly he wrought ; 
Strongly he ran ; 

Bravely he fought, 
Fought in the van! 


ANARARAAN 


NS 
AALARAALY 








I 
ind addressés, at $1.00 each, and partly in a pack- 
e to one address, at fifty cents each, when so desired. 

‘he papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 

pers will be sent accordingly. ‘This applies to package 
clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
packages may be divided into smaller packages of five 
fr more copies each, if desired. ; 
78 Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
charactet:~-wery ten copies paid for in a club of either 
well be sent separately, vies for package clubs cannot 

, ~ -taded in the pack- 

Additions may be made at any time to a clitD=suce 
additional oubocrigelons to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club. rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 

ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

me as the papers may. be required. 

ange of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 
per week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
when it has over six months to run’ When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to change is twenty- 
five cents to the end of the subscription, If a package 
club subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such poreen will oblige the publishers by @ating that the 
ge e epbocribes for takes the place of the oul formed 

st year by —— . 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
for a club will invariably be discontinued at the expira- 
tion of te subscription. Renewals should therefore be 

ie early. 

Enough copies of any ome issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent free, 
upon application. 


rate rs. 
he pe gore far 8 club may be ordered sent partly to 
ividual 


Trouble was near— 
Now he doth lay 
Every load here ! 
He shall do well ! 


AN EIGHTEEN YEAR OLD 
QUEEN 


Will ascens vin stoane of Holland on the seventh of September. 
The Coronation will occur at Amsterdam. 


See, too, that rest ; 
How calm and deep— 
O'er that stilled breast 
Thou watch dost keep t 
To Thine heart press'd 
He is asleep ! 


Inumediately upon He shall do well! 


Her Majesty’s return to The Hague a special service, which she 
will personally attend, is to be held at the “ Groote Kark” (Great 
Church) to invoke God’s blessing on her reign. A description of 


Till the day break, 
Here let him be ; 
Then shall he wake 
Glorious and free, 
For Thy dear sake, 
Like unto Thee ! 
the Coronation and of the later religious service will be written for He shall do well! 


The Sunday School Times by the Baroness Brantsen of Arnheim, “2% % 


Holland, who is to attend both as the special representative of this 
periodical. The article will appear in an carly issuc of 


st be like a well-broken, willing 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES must be like a well-broken, willin 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the | % ‘horse, ready for everything. Events 


countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at | do >>> DPPDHOPHPpP ppp page gagageggesgeggsgegagaacses | will go as God likes. 
the following rates, which include postage : 


~-— Second Day.—lf you tell the truth, you 
One copy, one year, 8 shillings 


‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each A have infinite power supporting you, but, 
Te ministers and missionaries, 6 shilli . if not, you have infinite power against 
‘or one or more copies, shillings eac x . -% . 
To secure the above rates for two or more copies, 4 a 00 Mes you. The children of kings should be 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 


above all deceit, for they have a mighty 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a ove ey Bm) 
package to one addr 


ess, whichever may be preferred by Contents for Se tem ber and a jealous Protector. 

th: ibers. ae . — ce 
tor Great ‘Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, P 3 a Oh, be open in all your ways. It IS a 
pi Pee nee, Lancen, * a OS aoeny yearly | Poem: en Lesson 12. September 18. Captivity of the | girdle around your loins, strengthening 

“year subdsc ons a ea ve rates, . . 

to be mailed “direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. A Mother's Prayer. By Caroline Kellogg . . 569 Ten Tribes. 2 Kings 17 : 9-18 you in all your wayfarings. , 
tT P y Lesson Helps: Third Day.—Make Him your guide; 
JOH N D. WA LES & CO., Publishers, Editorial : . Contributed by Professor W. J. Beecher, D.D. ; , d a > oth He has said, 

3 i ke’ Notes.—How Strength Comes. Man's Worst you do not want any other. e 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. otes.—How Streng' ‘ Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D.; Bishop te 3 ach y ll thi ’» ond. de 
P. O. Box 1550. Foe. God's Standard the Only Right One. I will teach you all things,’’ and, 


H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D.; Wayland Hoyt . . : ; 
- : a j shortest 
Something Better than Endless Life. Un 2s Abieaieter Matheen, B.D. Peatasens pend on it, you will find it the 5 


F. K. Sanders, Ph.D.; A. F. Schauffler, Course to pursue. ’ , 
D.D.; Faith Latimer; Julia E. Peck; the We have no conception or idea of what 
Notes on Open Letters: Rev. E. Morris Fergusson; Amos R. Wells; God wij] show us if we persevere in seek- 
One Cup of Communion? Charfots of Fire Dr. William Wright ing him, and it is he who puts this wish 
in a Western Cyclone. Joram or Jehoram Work and Workers: in our hearts. 


Curtains ee eee Convention Calendar . . In one word, live to God alone. . . . Keep 


From Gontrivuturs; Special Courses for’ Workers at the Bible |} your eye on the ‘ Pole Star:'’ guide 
“cru Curtains will not fade Light on an Ancient Heathen Deity. By Pro- Normal College. . . . | your bark of life by that. 

if washed in cold light suds made fessor Dr. Peter Jensen . . How the Sunday - School Evangelized a Fourth Day.—Do we believe Jehovah 
from Fairy Soap. Rinse in two A Cure for Eye Trouble. By, Julia B. Foster . County. By the Rev. George S. Ricker . . 579 to bé the Almighty, namely, the Ruler of 
clear waters an in shade.’’ Martial Law in the Moral World. By Wil- Books and Writers : ony. y 


| é i > j q against 
Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer. liam R. Campbell Sayce’s Hebrew History. . . 579 | all things, supreme in all, and agains 


One Hundred Years Ago. By the Rev. F. H. Professor Bruce's Gifford Lectures. . . . . . 580 | whose will BO power can act ? wad do rs 
American Contributions to Civilization. The * | TCognize Baal, namely, the various even's, 
For Children at Home: Ministry of Intercession. The True Vine. accidents, and circumstances of ,? as 
How Frisk Paid his Tax. By Harriet E. The Social Mind and Education. Modern acting independently of God, and, maw) 
Mythology. French Literature of To-Day. fore, to be considered in the walk of life: 
Manual of Bible Morality Fifth Day.—Ilt is as self is given up, 0 
m | For the Superintendent : Literary Notes and News: . a man is holy. j 
An Order of Service for September 18 . . . . Scripture for the Soldier. World's Sunday- if we tive ia the Spirit, we re ee 
Having a Theme for the Rally-Day Service . School Convention Report. War Topics in I his voi ; ; lwz 
Good Wall-Maps. Rally-Day Invitation. . . hear his voice minutely and always. 


the Magazines es , . s af 

: rth Day.— J ce in acts are 

PURE—WHITE—FIOATING. For the Teacher : Books Received ae, oe F wr x4 = ’ heir 
Mothering the Babies. By W. H. Hall Worth Re ting: most of so-called Christians to ¢ 

The Seap he the Contury A Bible-Class Manual. Outings for Parents He Shall Do Well [poem] Founder ! es -uths 

Bld or che tollet, bath and sundry. and Children Echoes of Heroes’ Voices What is it if you know the ogo 

—S——— : = - and dv not act up to them? Action 

4 BUGGY WHEELS $6.50 Shade Wort Work speak foudly, and are read of all : words 
' ©” | are as the breath of man. 

HIGH RVEN’S PATENT . aid against 

Banded, height 3ft dine 3 fin ord te = because ft isn’t mounted on Seventh Day.—Anything said age 

“4 wee 1 1-36 oF 1 18 THE IMPROVED you is infinitely less than ought to be win 

THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPA : LLA te y , y , mn i pur OW 

que 5. panes cower. & Ks HARTSHORN | When you get well down in y 


Sand , it i cable how 
Philadelphia. Pittsburgh. reight C. 0. D. EXAMINE THEM at your SHADE ROLLER opinion of yourself, it is remarkable D°* 
ee, e+, —t. yt cabperbecens = a) perfect, articte. No tacks re well the world thinks of you, and how 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (lm) CHICACO, ILL. =] when buying your shades worthless are its thoughts to you. 


Echoes of Heroes’ Voices 
For Every Day or me Mon 


{Compiled by Parovess Brantsen. London: S.W. 
Partridge & Co.] 
General Gordon 
Died at Khartoum, 1885 


IRST Day.—To be happy, a man 
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Presence of Unseen Light 
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and each time 
averted, 

Twenty-second Day.—We sometimes 
fancy we are busy, when we are only idle. 

I am content to. leave the issue in His 
dear hands. : 

Twenty-third Day.—Never mind: | 
must succeed somehow or other, the Lord 
being my helper. 

Twenty-fourth Day.—I1 feel this, that 
another man could add nothing to my 
safety. Jn Jesus’ keeping I am safe. 

Twenty-fifth Day.—The burden-of my 
song must be Praise, and the teaching of 
every lesson has been Trust. 


trouble seemed to be 


Bishop Patteson 
Died in Melanesia, 1£71 


Twenty-Sixth Day.—1 mean that the 
right use of any great event in one's life, 
as I take it, is not to concentrate feeling 
so much on it, as earnestness of purpose, 
prayer for grace and for- increase of sim- 
plicity, and honesty, and purity of heart. 

Twenty-Seventh Day.—\ think | see 
more fully that work, by the power of 
God's Spirit, is the condition of us all in 
this world ; tiny and insignificant as the 
greatest work of the greatest men is, in 
itself, yet the one talent is to be used. 

Twenty- eighth Day. — Whatever we 
have acquired in the way of accomplish- 
ments, languages, love of art, —everything 
brings us into contact with somebody, 
and give us the power of influencing them 
for good, and all to the glory of God. 

Twenty-ninth Day.—lf God, of his 
|; great mercy, lead me in_ his ~-7) tv HIE 
there is little wort living for but the go- 
ing onward with his blessed work. 

Of course, it is wrong to risk one’s life, 
but to carry one’s life in one’s hand is 
what other soldiers, besides those of the 
Cross, do habitually. 

Thirtieth Day.—There is a mighty work 
to be done ; God employs human agents, 
and. the Bible tells us what are the rules. 
and conditions of their efficiency. 

One often loses the Spirit when the form 
is withdrawn. 

Thirty first Day.—But strength will 


DUSTLESS, ODORLESS. 
BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING, 








William the Silent, Prince of Orange 
Died at Delft, 1584 


Eighth Day.—I commit myself unto 
God for everything, feeling well assured 
that he will ordain as is best for me, and 
most useful to my soul ; and that he will 
not overburden me with more afflictions 
than the weakness and fragility of this 
nature can bear. 

Ninth Day.—But I like better, when 
itcomes to the point, to fulfil much than 
to promise more. 

Tenth Day.—Before ever we undertook 
this matter, and the protection of the be- 
lieving and other oppressed people in this 
land, we did make with the King of kings 
so sure a covenant that we are certain 
that we and all those who firmly trust 
him will be delivered in spite of all his 
and our enemies, we not neglecting mean- 
while any other means which the Lord 
God Almighty has veuchsafed us. : come : and it is not one’s own work which 

Eleventh Day.—An opportunity suf- | isthe comfort ; amd if I fail (which is very 
fred to escape, without being seized by | likely), God will place some other man in 
the forelock, is always productive of re- | my position, and the work will go on, 
pentance. whether in my hands or not, and that is 

Twelfth Day.—Even should we see | the real point... . This is what I must 
ourselves not only forsaken by all the| pray for earnestly: to become more 
world, but all the world against us, we | prayerful, more cogstantly impressed with 
should not leave off defending ourselves the necessity of seeking for everything 
till the last man, for the sake of the equity | from him, 
and justice of the cause we maintain, — 
resting entirely in the mercy of God, that, 
when all human help and hope shall have 
failed, he will assist us by the power of 
his arm, in such sort that he will lift us 
up above all evil. 

Thirteenth Day.—When, as often oc- 
curs, counsels and deliberations turn out 
less successfully than I would desire, it 
consoles me that I have obeyed the Lord, 
putting into practice what he-has shown 
me, and not being vexed, after having 
done my duty, that God should show that 
he is the Master, above all our advices, 
wisdom, and resolutions. 











Livingstone 
Died in Africa, 1873 

Fourteenth Day. —1 would venture 
everything for Christ. Pity I have ‘so 
little to give. 

Fifteenth Day. —Anywhere, if it is only 
Sorward. M y life may be spent as profit- 
ably as a pioneer as in any other way. 
— Day.—Fear God, and work 

ard. 

seventeenth Day.—I do not mention 
these privations as if I considered them 
lo be sacrifices : for 1 think that the word 
ought never to be applied to anything we 
can do for Him who came down from | 
heaven and died for us. | | 

| 


“QUEEN QUALITY ” 
THE FAMOUS SHOE FOR WOMEN 


unequaled in retaining shape, Wear and lustre. 
Fashionable for street, dress, home or outing. 
All feet and fancies fitted The limit 
in toes, heels, and leathers. 


of excellence 
VALITY . 








style, 

fit and comfort, 
material, 
workmanship. 


for 
UNTs ™ 


$3.00 


Haustins aioe’ Queem Quality {7 4" 


to finish. 
*“* FOERDERER’S’’ VICI used exclusively. 





Eighteenth Day.—\f God has accepted | | 
my services, then my life is charmed until 
my work is done. Death is a glorious | | 
ev ent to one going to Jesus. 

Nineteenth Day.—Can that be called 
* Sacrifice which is simply paid back as 
Part of a great debt owing to our God? 
+» Say rather it is a privilege. 


Trade-mark 
on every 


send for cat- 
| pair. 
} 
| 


alogue and 
where to 


If your dealer buy them 


hasn't them, 








Died in ae seneengpee - 

: astern Equatorial Africa, 1885 a ae ime mss 
Twentieth Day.—I am taught never to 
disappointed, but to praise. 

wenly-first Day.—1 strove in prayer, 





AMERICAN 





Nos. 308and 310 Walnut Street, Philad 
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(15) 583 


Don’t Cut Out the Stomach 


BUFFALO 


ITHIA WATER 


Dr. P. A. Flourney, Charlotie Court House, Va., says: 


‘““My nervous system was shattered, my digestion difficult and 
painful, the stomach often rejecting the lightest possible articles of 
food. I was greatly depressed in spirit and had but little hope of any improve- 
ment in my condition. Upon a diet of tea and crackers, I visited the Buffalo 
Lithia Springs, and put myself upon the water. I was soon conscious o an 
increase both of the appetite and of digestive power, and at the same 
time of a gradual, decided increase of Nervous Vigor. This improvement 
continued through a protracted stay at the Springs, and to such an extent that before 
leaving I was able to eat with impunity any article of food found 
upon the hotel table. I left the Springs fully restored, and returned home to 
enter upon the arduous duties of my profession.’’ 


— 
is sold by Druggists and Gr “many of 

BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is an undoubted. pat illustrated book can be 
the most serious and most common ills that gfti¢é most famous physicians of this country 


procured on request, contaiyiag ower of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in Gout, Rheamatism, 
and Eur ac. Gravel, Indigestion, Nervous Dys epsta, Nervous Exhaustion, 
Malaria, Alcoholism, Eczema and Blood Disorders, Diseases of Women, ete, Send 
for the book and judge for yourself. Address 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 














Fire Insurance Company, 
phia. | 


Che Scholars Magazine 


Out of the Old Ruts 


ID you ever read a rca/ lesson help for the children 
—one that “icy will want to read? Such help 

is given in The Scholars’ will reach 
the children who are not quite yet in their teens, and 


even younger. 


Magazine. It 


The Scholars’ Magazine now appears handsomely 
printed on fine paper, 


Beautifully Illustrated 


with the work of skilled artists, and replete with bright 
stories for the children. 

Its dimensions are larger—11X7%, instead of 
5% X7% inches. 
form is as different from the old as noonday from dawn. 
Where the old was good, the new is 
Magazine. 
but for all the rest. 


Better and Brighter 
It Will Do Your School Good 
It is not for the grown-ups, 
A specimen copy will be sent to any superintendent 


: : 
| ) 
: 
ES 


The Scholars’ Magazine in its new 


Interesting bits of history, wonders of nature, and 
the curious ways of living things of earth, air, and water, 
will be told to the children with faithfulness to fact and 
simplicity of language. 

It will do your eyes good to look at the new Scholars’ 


to have it every month. 


or teacher for a two-cent stamp. 
25 cents a year per copy, in clubs 
Single subscriptions, 50 cents per year. 
John D. Wattles & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1031 Walnut Street 
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meee a \HERE are several sorts of reputation 
seruxn-tavaan 

DAVIS CHAMBERS —pood, indifferent, bad. A good 
pa ee £o00d, t iff , ae g' 


ovterean  cuminnasl réputation is the sort that pays— 


the only sort that you, as a dealer or painter, 
can afford to have. It can only be acquired 


by selling and using the best material. In 
SOUTHERN 


| chicage. paint, Pure White Lead (see list of genu- 
ine brands) and Pure Linseed Oil are the 


MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 


RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN best. 


JONN T. LEWIS & BROS CO By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 

ya Phuiledeiphia. FREE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- Gr aceful Girls 
SALEM Bal Mass able information and card showing samples of colors free ; also e graceful women. Ferris’ Good Sense 

** UNEASY RESTS THE HEAD lle Me folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or there a STiEld steels to. prevent “hesith 

Buff binations of shades forwarded upon applicati intending to paint, development of the figure or reta ali 

that wears a crown,”’ unless it’s polished with KENTUCKY oo nal 4 *P ee ? movement of the body. ‘At the same —— 


SAPOLIO- National Lead Co., 100 William St, New York. FERRIS’ 02 SENSE 


gives the qere « beautiful contour. Suitable for 
any kind costume. Recommended by physi- 
cians. Approved pe mone Always superior 
ir quality and workmanship. 

Even a king can secure cheap comfort and easy re- Made or low bast, long or chert waist, to sult al 
lief from the cares of house-cleaning by the investment 4 hig ms ren’s, 25e. to 500. Misses’, 500. to $1. Ladies, 

ofa eo cents in a cake of Sapolio. ith it wonders . to$2. Fer sale by all retailers. 
, in accomplished in cleaning and poourang, fer which 
» iabdicatts\ea..o equal. “ Dirt defies the King,” but 
quickly, too. Try a Cake.‘ makes its appearance, and 


on ~| Healthfulness DOLLAR zie 


NNT PN i ~£she hath de largely on cleanliness 
7 aT of the bath tub. Cow sealth end she 
2 i. - =] sickness by using | 


Send us Word ogdee EL D 
that you’re interested in choice 





tis a solid subs of Scouring Soap. Try it in your next 
ning. 





























rich silks—and we'll send sam- 
ples. Ask for the new Natte 


Check Novelty Silks, re W; 
a ASHING PoWDER 

—a dozen different color com- . @ for all household cleansing purposts. 
binations—real_ swell styles, rt sng pe itl dager Daca aes 
made to sell for a dollar—ele- < THE WN. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
gance and value you'll be| 3 , a One Tiow York.” "Philadeiphis 
pleased with, and find of 
pocketbook advantage. ense before eur stock te rn 

gs Are fancy silks, Ba BOCK © OD,,,Choapeet Supply ace, ee Tae 
50c., 65¢., to $1.50. 


alley ee ae ea : ~ SAVE 4 YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR 


Dress goods and other Dry A HANDY POCKET CHART OF iPr With its 120 Cross Tubes, 


goods business. = ONE stove or furnace does the work of 


Boggs & Buhl JEWISH NATIONAL HISTORY fo 2 TWO. "Drop postal tor proots ta 


TO INTRODUCE OUR. RADIATOR, 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. where we have no active agent ¥¢ 


You need it.at least for the — > Sal will sell at wholesale price. Writest 


ar Art comiiig Teer monte? maby ; ie a en packesten RADIATOR COMPANY, 
*Neill & Co N York ; : CHESTER, W.t 
H. O’Ne +» New York, Tis is a reduction of BYINGTON’s CHART OF JEWISH NATIONAL Ba anne al i 


ora ent catalegus of Generel eeenanne HISTORY, which, in wall-map form, has become so popular among 
































———— = . Educational 
2 Sunday-schools, as showing at a glance the main issues of Jewish histor ’ cael 
Did anybody anywhere} from Abraham to Christ. . 


ever object to a Macbeth In response to the demand for a convenient pocket chart embodying ‘*Do not Stammer”’ 
dann ‘mn ey > precisely the same matter as the wall chart, this pocket edition was issued. Cured Nine Years—The Case of Willis Hart 
are 2 a a It is printed on thin, tough, map paper, in five colors, and is neatly bound Ober Oho ae tend OM ES 


eka Gertie ladex in stiff cloth covers. It measures, when folded within its covers, 4% X6% Jokinsten's nttute, ican truly say o ae 

ee Wala Mack Pasha Sasery Which te fs Deal Jot Se thing for Gee uecker tr Coste Sika egdly sebastien Secss ik 

. e thing for the teacher in home study me were Geatiomanly, bowest, and satisfactory 

or in class teaching. And it is attractively inexpensive—which is a fact whet be oy Sag SY wey ety 

worth noting. fore his cure, it would be hard to believe that be 

When ordering the pocket chart from a bookseller, or from us, please eves stammered, and it would be hard for, me, t0 

state that you want Byington’s Pocket Chart of Jewish National History. Can refer to Johm Dy Wattles &Co.. publishers 
y 00) Imes. 

For sale by booksellers, or mailed Ineervure, Say" ia tenis St, Phila Pa. 

Price, 30 cents by the publishers at this price, the Edwin 5. Jehason, Principal and Founder 


publishers paying the postage. - 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. PEIRCE SCHOOL 34th YEAR 


A representative American business schoo! for 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. sexes. Three full courses: Business, shorthand and 
typewriting, English. Office open daily for the 
ralment assignment of students. Day sessions 
open Monday, September 5. Night sessions open "0 
day, S m 19. The 34th Year Book is mailec ) 
any address upon request. PEI : pat 
Building, 917-919 Chestnut Street, Philadelp>". 
| = 65th 
DUC —_——— | The Peekskill Mili Academy Year 
East Greenwich Academy | BI8LE EDUCATION BY MAIL, A grand success. | Prepares for Col se Baca Seats, Thoeat 
East Green ~R.- Literature,” ee a, te ans a Master had Ancient vosiaees, course. aah Fall term, oN 
Founded rfo2. Both sexes. On Na msett Bay. | C. J. BURTON, C Tent, or circulars, write | Col. - Orleman, A.M .D., Prin., Peeksbit, * 
Cottages, Electric light. Elegant new “dining-bak. | — Christian University, Canton, Mo. 
ndowed. Twelve. courses. September 13. iustrated SEND for cataleg to M the 
catalog. F. D. Buaxxsies, D.D., Principal. _ | Mystic, Conn ys 












































Ss. 


| E“AMILY SCHOOL for Girls. 714 Asylum Avenee 
Thirty 4 vain Institute, F bt My Conn. roth year. English and college 
y-first year, Chartered. preparatory courses. jusia B. Bursan® 














The Sunday School Times intends to adnit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should. however, d ; 
the publishers will refund to subscribers any money that thep ions —— having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 





